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MEDITATION 
by David W. Romig 


Minister, Sea and Land Church, New York City 


The 
Timelessness 
of Christ 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and for 


ever. (Hebrews 13:8) 


Time is not “like an ever rolling stream.” 

It is simply a convenience 

For locating the position of the Sun 

And measuring the cool distance of the Moon. 
God gave us Time, to mark “before” and “after,” 
To give rhythm to life, meaning to birthdays, 
And to provide engrossing occupations for the 
Makers of calendars and clocks. 

Since Christ, with Christ we live 

No longer in a senseless chain 

Of moments dying before being grasped 

Or lives lost vet unloved. 

In Him we step outside that stream, 

Leave the cold waters of the rushing tide, 

And from the solid bluffs above 

See source and destination 

In one full tasting of eternity. 

We see what was: 

The dim gropings of a pre-human past 

Stirred into being from molecular muds, 
Roiled, churned and charged by thrust 

Of clay-smeared hand into the stuff of life. 
Gills giving way to lungs and fins to feet. 

First feeble scratches of the bone on stone; 
Warmth of the cave, the primal home; 
Experiments with words, crude codes of living; 
The first God-glimpses that were carved 
Deeper in the soul's awe than in the wood. 
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We see what is: 
The clever mechanistic mass, the world 






Computed as to status; jet-robot-brained, , 
Able to walk erect but posturing 

Before a million small chrome-packaged gods. 
Forgetting to give and living for getting. 

The tribal animosities consume JOUR 
The will to peace, and only fear maintains 

The tense leashing of Promethean fire. 0 N 


We see what is to come: 

Man’s death, or choice of life is still 

Within his hands after a so brief sputtering. 

To build a radiant earth, bound, twined with love 
Redeemed by sharing; or to leave 

A radiated hulk and shell, rotating tomb, 

Charred by greed, burst, spent 

In spiteful, reckless vengeance. 


All these, our times, God sees as Now, 
Contemporary with the Cross’s Time. 
God with us; not only “then” in wracked 
Aching spread upon the green hewn wood; 
Or “once.” as though celestial flight 

Had failed and brought God down; 
Nor just “upon a time,” as in a tale 

Told to a little child at bed. 

But Now. 

The God of Abraham is Now the God 

And Father of our Lord is Now 

Our God. 

For He is “God of the living not the dead.” 


Yet still we clutch the winding sheet of Christ 

And build great shrines where muted light falls dull 
On thick piled carpets of cathedral red. 

We linger to savor sweet ointments of the grave, 
And seek to fix Him in a bygone time. 

But He has gone ahead. 

His day, His world is always Now and Here. 

We could be one with those who ran 

Breathless, after the broken bread revealed Him; 
With those who overturned the world, 

Their courage timeless and omnipotent. f 
We could be one with those who knew from Him , 
The roughshod practicality of love, 
The sweating, sun-burnt tedium of care, 

The pain of giving to ingratitude, 

The joy of love returned, the full partaking. 
Instead we make a barrier out of Time 

And insulate ourselves from Him, pretend 

Our times are different with no room in ours 

For Him. Dark prisoned souls, we doubt the light. 





Christ lives, or we are dead. 

He strides ahead, preoccupied 
Not with our mourning Him, 
But with the new day. 

He listens, not for our tears 
But for our following steps. 
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THE COVER: Wheatland, to- 
day surrounded by suburban 
lawns instead of the grain 
fields which gave the house its 
name, is the recently restored 
home of President James 
Buchanan, in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. From the front porch 
shown in the cover photo- 
graph, the Presidential nominee delivered his acceptance 
speech. Later it served as Buchanan’s first rostrum when 
he began his “front porch” election campaign. See Presi- 
dential Mansion. 

Theodore A. Gill, who wrote Stage Meets Seminary, is 
president of San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

Nearly eleven years ago, in the September 2, 1950, issue, 
S. A. Schreiner, Jr., reminisced about his medical missionary 
uncle, the late Edwin C. Cort. A Short Term in the Sun 
describes the recent visit of Mr. Schreiner and his family 
to the scene of Dr. Cort’s labors in Thailand, Mr. Schreiner, 
who is on the editorial staff of The Reader’s Digest, and his 
wife are members of the First Presbyterian Church, Noroton, 
Connecticut. 

In He Chose Prison, J. Metz Rollins, Jr., presents an in- 
terview with sit-in leader Joseph Charles Jones, a student at 
Johnson C. Smith Theological Seminary, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. The Reverend Mr, Rollins is a special field repre- 
sentative for the Board of Christian Education. 
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LETTERS 












Daffodils or Jesus Christ? 


« Re: Dr. William H. Chalker’s article 
in the April 1 issue of PResByTERIAN 
Lire. ...1I do [not] believe that a pres- 
ent day preacher (or layman) is to be 
taken literally when, for the sake of il- 
lustration, he equates the annual rebirth 
of the flowers to the resurrection either 
of our Lord or of ourselves. 

As any student of homiletics will tell 
you, illustrations are difficult; more espe- 
cially so when the subject is something 
so far removed from the human ken as 
the resurrection of the body. The wise 
preacher will make use of the things with 
which the people are familiar and will be 
careful to say that this is only an illustra- 
tion. 

Jesus did that. That is why we call him 
a master preacher. .. . 


—KENNETH S. DAILEY 


Pastor, Gloria Dei Church 
Rock Island, Illinois 


« ...I don't believe that anyone who 
rightly divides the Word of Truth will 
ever try to explain resurrection with the 
example of the daffodil, But resurrection 
can be explained by the burial of a seed 
(or bulb) which has the potential of life 
within it, and which blossoms forth in a 
new and more glorious garment than the 
physical body which is of necessity 
buried. We recognize the daffodil as a 
daffodil; but the daffodil probably has no 
recollection of having been a bulb at 


Oc —CHARLES W. BaTEs 


Minister, Greenfield Presbyterian Church 
Berkeley, Michigan 


The Two-edged Sword 


« Articles of the type by Jean Roberts 
(“...My Church and Me,” P.L., Febru- 
ary 15, 1961) may be necessary to keep 
the institutional church self-critical and 
aware of its need to proclaim with a 
“two-edged sword” its true purpose for 
being. The excellent. “letters” which this 
article elicited . . . really made it all 
worth while. . . . 

The meditation, “The Word of God, a 
Two-edged Sword,” by Frederick C. 
Maier (P.L., March 15, 1961) undergirds 
the replies to Mrs. Roberts’ article. She 
can’t know how the “Body of Christ” 
longs for her to share with its members 
in joyously proclaiming the “freeing” love 






of God which can only come when, 
has submitted to its judgment also. 
As the wife of a pastor who takes 
risks, with only God’s sustaining lov 
his bulwark, of wielding the cutj 
edge, I have experienced with him { 
heartache of seeing some of the flock! 
loves go away with only bitterness 
resentment seeping in the wound } 
cause he did not assure them of » 
safe, sure method of saving themsehy 
Thank God for those members of Chri 
Body who have experienced God’s he 
ing gift of love, though their own wow 
have been deep, and who give their p 
tor courage to declare anew each dayt 
Truth that changes men, which the n 
jority of institutional church-goers a 
non-church-goers may find too unem 
fortable to agree with. And thank 
for meditations like Frederick C. Maier’ 


—Mrs, Davin W. Mt 
Malone, New Yo 


66! 


« In the midst of pressing responsibi i 
ties, the minister needs some stimulati 
food for thought to keep him from bk 
coming identified with the status qu 
Frederick C. Maier’s “The Word of God 
a Two-edged Sword” and Edward F 
ley’s “The Grace and Sovereignty ¢ 
God” were most helpful. We'll be antic 
pating your future Reformation theme 


—J. Lester Hasp 


Minister, Dale Hollow Larger Pari 
Livingston, Tennesw 










Ten to One 


« The report on the Moderator’s Meet 
ings in the March 15 issue of PResBYTE 
RIAN LiFE correctly quotes me as sayil@he State 
that by 1975 the estimated enrollmeni,, prot 
of students in our seminaries would } he Uni 
approximately 2,700 instead of todays, h 
1,700. Then, according to the report, ! we | 
said that this increased enrollment woul’ * P 
necessitate the addition of forty faculty ed. 
members to come to the recommendelg In ad 
ratio of ten students to one professot. ollowi 
Perhaps I did say forty. Let me correct urch 
that by saying the additional faculty ffto join 
would have to total 140 in order to come 
to the recommended ratio of ten to one: 
This would mean 270 faculty by 19% 
instead of the present 130. 


—Gorpon E, J Acks0¥ 


Dean, Pittsburgh Theological Seminay 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyleanié 
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“a ROBABLY no address in recent years 
has prompted such a widespread 
exchange of opinion among Protes- 
tants as the sermon preached by Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake on December 
feet 4, 1960. In this sermon, delivered at 
bes Grace Cathedral in San Francisco, 
yi"@he Stated Clerk of the General Assembly proposed “to 
wu fie Protestant Episcopal Church that it together with 
aie’ United Presbyterian Church invite the Methodist 
tI hurch and the United Church of Christ to form with 
yes @ plan of church union both catholic and _re- 
aitvgpormed. . . .” 

deif In advancing his proposal, Dr. Blake spelled out the 
dllowing principles of reunion among the four 
hurches—and any other communions that might wish 
0 join with them: 










L, “The reunited Church must have visible and his- 
torical continuity with the Church of all ages before 
and after the Reformation. This will include a ministry 
. which by its orders and ordination is recognized as 
“ fwidely as possible by. all other Christian bodies. 
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2. “The reunited Church must clearly confess the his- 
toric trinitarian faith received from the Apostles and 
set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


3B. “The reunited Church must administer the two sac- 
raments, instituted by Christ, the Lord’s Supper (or 
Holy Communion, or Eucharist ), and Baptism. 


4. “The reunited Church must accept the principle of 
continuing reformation under the Word of God by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


- “The reunited Church must be truly democratic in 
its government, recognizing that the whole people of 
God are Christ’s Church, that all Christians are Christ's 
ministers even though some in the church are separated 
and ordained to the ministry of word and sacrament. 


G. “The reunited Church must seek in a new way to 
recapture the brotherhood and sense of fellowship of 
all its members and ministers. 


7~ “The reunited Church must find the way to include 
within its catholicity (and because of it) a wide diver- 
sity of theological formulation of the faith and a variety 
of worship and liturgy including worship that is non- 
liturgical.” 


Dr. Blake’s merger plan is certain to be a subject of 
lively interest at the 173rd General Assembly, meeting 
in Buffalo, New York, this month. Thirty-eight presby- 
teries (as of April 10) have overtured the General 
Assembly to initiate an invitation to the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church to join with 
it in an invitation to the Methodist Church and the 
United Church of Christ for the purpose of discussing 
proposals which could lead to organic union of the four 
communions. The Assembly’s Committee on Church 
Union and the Division of Ecumenical Relations will 
submit identical recommendations to the Assembly, 
which with the overtures will be considered by the 
Standing Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

Beginning with the publication of the full text of Dr. 
Blake’s sermon in the January 1 issue, PREsBYTERIAN 
Lire has tried to give readers the data for forming well- 
considered opinions about the merger plan. Subsequent 
issues (January 15, February 1 and 15, March 1, and 
April 1) carried news stories summarizing a variety of 
pro and con reactions, as well as a sampling of the mail 
which the editors have received about the proposal. 

“What Unity Should We Seek?” by Edward W. Stim- 
son and “The Blake Proposal: Some Pros and Cons” by 
Robert McAfee Brown appear in this issue (pages 6 and 
7). Dr. Stimson is pastor of the Dundee Presbyterian 
Church in Omaha, Nebraska; Dr. Brown, a Presbyterian 
minister, is Auburn Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

—THE EDITORS 
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That they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me. (John 
17:21) 


WHAT UNITY 
SHOULD 

WE 

SEEK? 


by Edward W. Stimson 


vestions about Church unity ay 
the forefront of our current 

ligious thought and conversatj 
We all have a bad conscience ay 
the divisions in Christ’s body, 4 
Church. Jesus came with a gog 
of love and brotherhood, yet 

followers frequently strive in enmity and oppositi 
Jesus prayed in the upper room before his Crucifix 
for the unity of all his future disciples, saying, ‘1; 
not pray for these only, but also for those who are 
believe in me through their word, that they may 
be one... .” 

Yet we are not one. So the Church of Christ is we, 
and ineffectual where she should be strong in her ah 
ity to command the conscience of the world for justi 
and peace and brotherhood. So in many small cq 
munities where there are only enough Christians 
support one good church, there are often several stry 
gling little competing churches, none of them able 
support a minister properly or maintain a progr 
of adequate quality. So in the suburbs mushroom 
around our growing cities, instead of dividing the are 
and observing comity, the denominations are rushis 
in with wasteful competition to be represented in eve 
neighborhood. Modern people, looking at all this a 
wanting an excuse not to commit themselves, use 
as the reason they do not believe. 

Most of us want to do something to correct this. 
suffer from feelings of guilt over our disunity. As ar 
sult, when anyone makes a proposal for more Churd 
unity, our first reaction is favorable. Anything to redu 
the scandal of division looks good. 







A strong proposal 


Recently such a plan of union involving our ow 
United Presbyterian Church has been proposed. 
December fourth, in Grace Cathedral of the Episcopi 
Church in San Francisco, just before the opening « 
the meeting of the National Council of Churches i 
that city, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk « 
our Presbyterian General Assembly, preached a sermo 
entitled “A Proposal Toward the Reunion of Christ 
Church” (see P.L., January 1, 1961). In it he said: “ 
propose to the Protestant Episcopal Church that it to 
gether with the United Presbyterian Church invite 
the Methodist Church and the United Church of Charis 
to form with us a plan of church union both catholic 
and reformed.” And Bishop James A. Pike of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of California, before concluding the liturgy. 
responded with a prepared statement in which he sait, 
“His prophetic proclamation is the most sound and it- 
spiring proposal for the unity of the Church in this 
country which has ever been mage in its history.” 

Well might Bishop Pike agree, for what Dr. Blake 
proposed had previously been proposed by the Lam 
beth Conference of 1958, when 310 bishops of the 
Anglican Church from forty-six countries gave ge 

(Continued on page 1) 
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ENOMINATIONAL executives are not 
usually known for their prophetic 
utterances. Normally they have to 
hold the reins against their more 
eager brethren, and preserve some- 
thing like the status quo. 

Such generalizations as these al- 
ways come to grief when applied to Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. “Timid” is not an appropriate word to describe 
his approach to things. And seldom has his concern 
to move forward rather than to stand still (which in 
ecclesiastical life is to move backward) been more in 
evidence than in his historic “Proposal Toward the Re- 
union of Christ’s Church,” delivered in Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco, on December 4, 1960. 

The circumstances of this proposal are well known 
to PresByYTERIAN Lire readers (see P.L., January 1 and 
15, February 1, April 1). Its contents are summarized 
in another part of the present issue (page 5). What is 
still needed is a sifting through of some of the reactions 
that the proposal has elicited, so that Presbyterians can 
form intelligent conclusions about it. 


Reactions varied and vigorous 

Few utterances in recent church history have been 
subjected to as great a barrage of comment as has Dr. 
Blake’s sermon. Reactions have run the gamut from high 
praise and acceptance to sneering condescension and 
dismissal. Bishop Pike, for example, who has been con- 
cerned to provide “ecumenical breakthroughs” from the 
Episcopalian side, has called it “the most sound and 
inspiring proposal for the unity of the Church in this 
country which has ever been made in its history.” But 
not all Episcopalian reaction has been so favorable. The 
Reverend John Heuss, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, in language that can only be described as slash- 
ing, says that the proposal is “so unrealistic and un- 
Biblical that it borders on fuzzy-headed thinking.” He 
calls it “an evasion of serious problems,” “a reunion that 
is based on a theological vacuum.” “It is liturgical an- 
archy.” The “seven principles for reunion [are] shal- 
low.” Dr. Blake is, in short, “dealing with a serious sub- 
ject in a trivial way.” 

The conclusion of Dr. Heuss’s sermon, from which 
the above quotations are drawn, indicates the kind of 
crossfire in which a prophetic statement is. always 
caught. Many Presbyterians, on the one hand, have crit- 
icized the proposal because its starting point is clearly 
the “Lambeth Quadrilateral,” a proposal for reunion 
put forth by Episcopalians, stating that a united Church 
must accept the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene Creeds, the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and a ministry acknowledged by every part of 
the Church. Presbyterian objections seem to boil down 
to an offended denominational pride, that a leader of 
our denomination should have taken so many of his 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Lithographs of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and Prince of Wales hang in parlor, the gift of Prince of Wales during his 
visit to White House in Buchanan’s administration (1857-61). Grand piano of rosewood was given by the President to his niece. 


Presidential 


Mansion 


Wheatland, recently restored, was 


the rural retreat of a famous 


Presbyterian, James Buchanan 


photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Hostesses in crinoline dresses designed a century ago 
conduct thousands of visitors each year through Wheat- 
land, the recently restored home of President James 
Buchanan, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. For Presbyte- 
rians, a tour of the country mansion, built in 1828, as- 
sumes added significance because of Buchanan’s inter- 
est in the First Presbyterian Church of Lancaster, where 
he was a member and a trustee. 

Buchanan purchased the house in 1848 while Secre- 
tary of State in the Polk administration and kept it un- 
til he died. Wheatland, named for grain fields that at 
one time surrounded it, is at the top of a gently rising 
expanse of lawn and situated on a quiet street at the 
edge of town. The spacious drawing rooms, hallways, 
and bedrooms are furnished with items Buchanan used 
or with appropriate period pieces. Wheatland is sym- 
bolic of agrarian America, an era of the nation’s history 
which was rapidly drawing to a close during the pre- 
Civil War days of Buchanan’s Presidency. 
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Crystal chandelier made in France in 1810 lends elegance to Wheatland’s main hallway; a jeweled “peace stone” is set in 
newel post, indicating that house is free of mortgage. At head of the stairway is the room of Harriet Lane, Buchanan’s niece. 
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Buchanan was a member and served on board of trustees 


of First Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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N Wednesday, March 8, 1961, at 11:30 a.n., 
Joseph Charles Jones, middler, Theological 
Seminary, Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, was released 
from the York County Prison Camp in York, 
South Carolina. He and three other Negro students, 
Charles Sherrod, Virginia Union University; Diane 
Nash, formerly of Fisk University; and Ruby Smith, 
Spellman College, had just completed thirty days in jail 
for trespassing in sit-in demonstrations in downtown 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. Another student, John 
Gaines, had been transferred to another prison. As part 
of the current “jail, no bail” program of the student 
movement, all had refused to pay $100.00 fines and had 

chosen to serve thirty days on the road camp (for the 
boys) and the county jail (for the girls). 

To avoid publicity, prison officials had released 

Diane Nash and Ruby Smith late on Tuesday evening— 

a day before their sentence was completed. Originally, 








7 : i 


Joseph Charles Jones, seminarian at Presbyterian-related Johnson C. Smith University, joins pickets of all-white theaters. 
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Jones and Sherrod were to have been released at fiy 
p.M., but there was a sudden change in plans. They wep 
released on Wednesday morning in the care of the 
Reverend C. A. Ivory, pastor of Mount Hermon Prey. 
byterian Church in Rock Hill. Their first stop afte 
being released was a local barber shop in Rock Hij 
for haircuts—compliments of Mr. Ivory. 

My first opportunity to see Charles Jones was whik 
he was in the barber chair. The place was filled with 
well-wishers and the curious who had come in off the 
street to say “hello” and to inquire about the two stv. 
dents’ well-being. My first question was, “How dog 
it feel to be out?” 

“Just great,” Charles replied. “It feels good to be able 
to come and go as you please.” Noticing his tan and 
extra pounds, I suggested that he had spent an easy 
thirty days. “Far from it; we worked and worked hard 
It was the food and getting nine hours of sleep per 
night that put me in good shape. I recommend a stay 
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good old York County Prison for you.” 

The haircut over, he and his companion Sherrod 
yg these verses to the tune of “O Tannenbaum, 
Tannenbaum.” 

0Y.C.P., dear Y.C.P., 

We'll always love and honor thee, 

9 Y.C.P., dear Y.C.P., 

We pledge our loyalty to thee. 

In after years whene’er we sing, 

We'll always let Y.C.P. ring, 

0 Y.C.P., dear Y.C.P., 

We pledge our loyalty to thee.” 


“This,” Charles said, “is our loyalty song as graduates 
the York County Prison Camp. You see, we had our 
shter moments even in the road camp.” 

Now it was time to go to the home of Dr. Dewey 

Duckett, Presbyterian elder, in order that Charles might 
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Presbyterian seminary 
dent spends thirty 
days in jail and 

explains why 


by J. Metz Rollins, Jr. 
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see his mother. It was not until later that afternoon that 
I had an opportunity to talk to Charles without inter- 
ruption. He informed me that he had attempted to keep 
a diary from the very first day in prison. But when the 
guards discovered what he was doing, his diary was 
taken from him; it was not returned at the end of 
his sentence. Thus the account which follows is based 
upon Charles’ recall of his total experience. 

The question burning in my own mind and the cause 
of concern to his parents and friends was, “How were 
you treated?” 

“From the very first day the captains (guards and 
overseers) made it clear that we were in prison and 
could expect no special treatment. Our books were 
taken away from us, and when we asked why, we were 
told, “You are in prison and not in school.’ The only 
books we were allowed to keep were pocket-sized ver- 
sions of the New Testament. I want to make it clear that 
at no time was there any physical threat to our persons. 
We had to work hard from about sunup to sundown. 
Our particular captain let us have only a few moments 
for lunch. We had time to warm up beans and vienna 
sausage. I don’t believe we were treated too harshly, 
partly because the overseers soon discovered that we 
were willing to work hard.” 

The next question I posed was on the nature of the 
work itself. “The work was hard physical labor and 
plenty of it, five days a week on the average of about 
twelve hours a day. It ranged from loading dirt on 
trucks for the county roads to digging drainage ditches 
and laying sewer pipes. One day we loaded thirty-two 
truckloads (seven-ton trucks) of topsoil. We weren't 
accustomed to hard labor, but we adjusted to it as our 
muscles became used to the demands of the pick and 
shovel.” 

I asked whether he felt that the treatment the 
students received was different from that allotted the 
other prisoners. 

“In some ways it seemed as if the rules were changed 
for our benefit. During the first week when the workday 
was complete and the evening meal was over, we could 
look at television until the lights went out at nine 
o'clock, but then they took the TV set away. 

“Our mail was read and censored. They gave us only 
those letters they thought we should read. The morn- 
ing that we were released a large package of letters was 
turned over to me by one of the guards with, ‘Here, you 
can catch up on your reading.’ One other thing that con- 
vinced us that the rules were changed had to do with 
the visiting hours. Originally, visiting hours were on 
Sunday from nine until twelve and in the afternoon 
from one until three, and prisoners, weather per- 
mitting, were allowed to go out into the yard. We were 
kept inside; only five persons were allowed to come in 
and stay for a maximum of ten minutes at a time. Thus 
many people who came never had an opportunity to 
see us. On the final Sunday, March 5, we were told by 
the head captain that we would be allowed only five 
visitors who could stay five minutes each. Not knowing 
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whom to expect, I suggested the following: (1) Presi- 


dent John F. Kennedy; (2) Governor Hollings of South 


Carolina; (3) The Prophet Moses; (4) Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr.; (5) Dorothy Dandridge. Needless to say, 
this didn’t get a nice reception.” 

“What experience stands out in your mind during the 


thirty days?” ; 

“The time we spent in the ‘hole’ ( prison slang for soli- 
tary confinement). This occurred first when we began 
singing hymns as part of our devotions. One of the 
guards told us to ‘hush up that damn fuss.’ This hap- 
pened on Friday, and we stayed in the hole until Mon- 
day morning. When we were taken out, we were told 
that anyone not doing enough work would be sent to 
the State Penitentiary. On this same morning John 
Gaines, one of our group, was taken away. No one 
would tell us where he was or what was being done 
with him. In protest, we refused to work until we could 
find out what happened to him. This time only Sherrod 
and I were put in the hole. We were confined from 
noon on Monday until about 4:30 p.m. on Thursday.” 

“Just what is the ‘hole’?” 

“It is a room about 12’x 12’. It has steel barred win- 
dows which provide the only light, a commode, and a 
washbowl. There is no bed or bunk. We slept on the 
concrete floor. The only bedding we had was two blan- 
kets and our prison denims. During this period we were 
fed once a day. Biscuits were given us, and we drank 
water from the bowl.” 

“How did you pass the time?” 

“We started off our day with devotions. We read al- 
most the entire New Testament. Also, we sang and 
prayed for our guards. We talked of the student move- 
ment, of what we could do to strengthen it once we were 
freed. We were allowed to see our lawyer, Attorney Fin- 
ney of Sumter, South Carolina, who told us that John 
Gaines had been taken to the York County Jail. During 
this period we fasted, and the guards tried to force us 
to eat. Our fasting was a protest against what we be- 
lieved to be the arbitrary handling of John Gaines and 
against the confiscation of our books.” 

“What was the attitude of the other prisoners, Negro 
and white, toward you students?” 

“In the beginning I don’t think they were sure just 
what to make of us. The Negro prisoners in particular 
did not understand why we had come to jail voluntarily. 
But it was not long before we made friends with them 
and tried to explain what we were trying to accomplish. 
They joined in our devotions every morning, and they 
would give us extra food when they had an opportunity. 
They also assured us that they were with us 100 per cent 
and would do anything to help us. One fellow, when 
his sentence was up, offered to let us write a letter to the 
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Reverend Mr. Ivory on his back. The white prison 
were in a separate part of the stockade. Sometimes{ 
joined in the singing. The morning we were told to} 
up the damn fuss’ and kept on singing, they applaué 

“What type of religious program did the prison offe 

“The first Sunday we were in prison there was ary 
gious service led by a minister of the Church of Chy 
I don’t remember much about the service except 
opening statement before his sermon: ‘I didn’t » 
here to become involved in political discussion or soq 
issues, I just came to preach the Word of God.’ Ther 
of the sermon meant very little to us because nothi 
of what he had to say was relevant to our situation 
that time. There were regular services every Tuesé 
night sponsored by the First Baptist Church of Rof 
Hill. These were led by laymen who said very jj 
about the present racial difficulties.” ; 

“Charlie, do you think that your time in jail ae 
plished anything?” 

“Certainly. It focused attention on the fact t 
problem of racial discrimination is yet unsolved in 
Hill and other parts of the South. While we were 
the demonstrations were intensified in Columbia; 
Sumter, South Carolina, and Atlanta, Georgia. Alsog 
dents, white and Negro, went to jail in Lynchburg, Vi 
ginia, and are still serving terms. I am still convineg 
that the ‘jail, no bail’ program has to be an essential ps 
of the nonviolent movement for many months to co 
I might add that it is the feeling of the students th 
more of the adult leaders of the nonviolent moveme 
must show a willingness to go to jail if the movement 
to be really effective.” ' 

“Is there any other thing that stands out in yourm™ 
about your stay in prison?” 

“Yes—our relations with the guards. In the begir 
they were hostile. They cursed as they gave their on 
I now feel that if we had stayed fifteen more day 
would have changed their attitude and the whole at 
phere of the prison. The head captain was always 
vinced that we were being paid to stay in jail. Yet 0 
last morning of our stay he indicated that he had1 
had a better group of men to work with. That mor 
we asked the prisoners and the guards to sign our pa 
Testament. Several guards did. To sum it up, wet 
them completely off base, because they soon le 
that the cursing and the threat of the hole didn’t ¥ 
as it always did with the average prisoner.” 

My final question was whether Charles wo 
willing to go to jail again if necessary. } 
“No one wants to go to jail. It is no picnic, and I 
my freedom as much as the next man. I would lik 
complete my seminary education. Nevertheless, I 
no fears about jail. It was not as bad as I expecté 
don’t believe that there is any stigma attached tob 
in jail if you are there for a good cause. I don’t feet 
a martyr, or that I did anything special. But I am pi 
to have been a part of this phase of the nonviolent m 

ment. I plan to continue to be a part of it, and if 
comes necessary, I would be happy to go to jail ag 
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Stage Meets Seminary 


In “The Cup of Trembling,” General Assembly-goers will see 


fruits of unique collaboration between theatre and theology 


by Theodore A. Gill 


A seminary doesn’t often have a hit on its hands. 
The San Francisco Theological Seminary now knows, 
though, that when it happens it’s the kind of hardship 
any school should wish it had to handle. 

At first it was only Elizabeth Berryhill, distinguished 
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Playwright Elizabeth Berryhill, University of California 
honor graduate, heads Festival Theatre, which has drawn 
12,000 spectators to San Francisco Seminary campus. She 
will direct production of two plays at Buffalo Assembly. 
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West Coast dramatist, who was slated to go to San Ap. 
selmo as playwright-in-residence. But then when the 
Festival Theatre, a professional acting company of 
which she is artistic director, suddenly found itself with. 
out a home in Berkeley, the whole troupe went along 
to San Anselmo with Miss Berryhill. And with the 
troupe, all the scenery, properties, costumes, and files 
accumulated in fourteen years of production. 

Once on campus, the actors took over the big, old 
redwood-shingled gym, built a magnificent two-level 
stage, set up an office, partitioned off workrooms, and 
installed a kitchen (in reverse order, of course). There 
a revue—The Face Is Familiar—played to more than 
7,000 people last summer; Thornton Wilder’s The Skin 
of Our Teeth was performed for many, many more thou- 
sands during its winter run; a lecture-demonstration, 
“Theatre As a Way of Coming Alive,” instructed sev- 
eral hundreds in between times; and a new revue, If 
You Can't Lick Them..., is now playing for more 
thousands who howl with laughter and think hard to 
see themselves through an antic company which shows 
in every hilarious sketch that it has certainly seen 
through them. There also Miss Berryhill’s own play, 
The Cup of Trembling, originally commissioned by the 
Department of Stewardship of the North Coastal Cali- 
fornia area of the Synod of California, has been given 
a new production, which is scheduled to be seen by 
General Assembly crowds in Buffalo on the night of 
May 22. 

But a theatre on a seminary campus? Whoever ...? 
What in the world? Exactly—in the world. That is just 
what is so right and good about the Festival Theatre’s 
being at the seminary. To a school more determined 
than ever to know the world to which the Word must be 
spoken, commended, related, the theatre brings the 
world in all the heightened, concentrated reality of the 
stage. For a professional theatre with fourteen years of 
eminence in California’s sophisticated Bay Area is not 
given to bathrobe pageants and little “programs.” There 
isn't a long white nightie in its wardrobe. It plays the 
world’s own dramas, in which real men of the world 
have written of the world’s real vexations so recogniz- 
ably, so realistically that other real people all over the 
world have paid to see something they knew was real 
and about them. The time is long past when the Church 
could tell the world what its problems were—usually, 
of course, the problems for which the Church thought 
it had the handiest, dandiest answers. Now we must 
listen while the world tells us what actually is troubling 
it, what is biting it, where it hurts. And nowhere do we 
do this better than by attending the arts, there where 
the world wears its heart on its sleeve and turns a spot- 
light on it and begs us to look. When we have honestly 
looked, we may know better than we do now how to 
witness to the ageless Word in the novelties, confusions, 
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and distortions of this absolutely new age. Meanwhile, 
teachers and students draw up a patient chair before 
the world. They would listen, so they expect the theatre 
to do some of the hard, troubling plays that ask the 
hard, troubling questions. 

But all the world’s plays give answers, too. O’Neill, 
Williams, Sartre do not just ask questions. They an- 
swer them, too, in their own way. And Christians had 
better know those answers, because millions of men 
are hearing those answers regularly in all the mass 
media of the day. So again, the theatre will in living 
voice expose students and teachers to the vast counter- 
teaching and counterpreaching now being given such 
vast technical application everywhere. And the artists’ 
answers will ask thoughtful Christians the questions 
they must be ready to answer. 

Some of the company’s plays can and will celebrate 
the Christian answer, too, of course. Miss Berryhill’s 
The Cup of Trembling, for instance, does just that. In 
scenes of unforgettable penetration and _ irresistible 
power, it quite explicitly proclaims the gospel. Build- 
ing the drama on the swift, terrible, triumphant last 
years of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s life, the playwright has 
given her contemporary witness often in the received 
(but criticized and recharged) terminology of the 
Church. Other such plays—though no other anywhere 
is exactly like it or up to it—will be found or written 
and produced. 

Beyond all this it is hoped that a theatre at a semi- 
nary may help reintroduce beauty and joy (and a lively 
concern for each) into our too-long shy, shrinking, 
nervous Protestantism. The loss of beauty in the Church 
is increasingly noted and deplored by Protestants who 
will no longer suffer the pinched-up, parched-out cari- 
cature of Christianity visited too long upon them by 
some singularly juiceless progenitors in their branch 
of the Church. They are recalling that it is exactly the 
ultimate seriousness of the faith that forbids its being 
humorless. For the Christian faith is death on pride, 
anid the death rattle of pride is the sound of laughter. 

And then, there are the artists themselves, and the 
witness they make in their vocation to young ministers 
preparing for theirs. Presbyterians at General Assem- 
bly will shortly be meeting the Festival Theatre actors 
on-stage—in their production of The Cup of Trembling, 
and in their Stewardship Breakfast revue: Many Are 
Called, But Few Get Up, or How Not to Conduct an 
Every Member Canvass—and off-stage, too, in the 
streets, corridors, and dining rooms of Buffalo. The 
meetings, wherever they come, should be pleasant and 
rewarding to all. But what cannot possibly show at 
Buffalo is what can hardly be missed by anyone on 
campus who will attend what goes on in the old gym. 
There professionals knock themselves out with day-in, 
day-out, night-long preparation for performance. 
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Christian confronts Nazi in scene from “The Cup of Trem- 
bling.”” Play uses simple staging, lighting. It won prize for 
best California drama in 1959, rave reviews by stage critics. 
In June, delegates to Purdue meeting of United Presbyterian 
Women will see play produced by an Indi 





company. 


Sight of such discipline, such indefatigable reach for 
rightness, is good for anyone, of course, but especially 
good for seminarians. In their study that deals so much 
with imponderables, in preparation for a job that must 
by its nature always be improvisatory, one threat may 
be slackness, sloppiness, inattention to detail. Not so 
with the actors. Their particular service engrosses them 
complete and entire, and no competitive interests, no 
alternative distractions are granted a glance until the 
main job is done, until expertness is comfortably in 
hand, until they know that all that God has given them 
of talent and of time is set to serve. 

So for these several reasons, the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary is glad to be host to the Festival The- 
atre, hoping above all that the company turns out to be 
a “man who came to dinner” and stays and stays and 
stays. Why the actors might want to stay would take at 
least another article to tell. But the seriousness of their 
reasons is well enough known at the school already to 
make hope heighten and expectation flare. 
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by S. A. Schreiner, Jr. 


A mission to teach ceramics at the McKean Leprosy Co/- 
ony in Thailand becomes a great, gay family adventure 


a short term in the sun 


y wire, Dorrie, is one of a new breed—the 
short-, short-term fraternal worker. This past 
winter she spent six weeks in Chiengmai, 
Thailand, launching a ceramics program for McKean 
Leprosy Colony. Our daughters, Beverly and Carolyn, 
and I went along for the ride. It was an experiment—a 
gamble, if you like—not only on our part but on the 
part of Dr. Chinda Singhanet, director of McKean, to 
see what, if anything, could be accomplished in a brief 
technical mission. 

The story properly begins back in the spring of 1959 
when Dr. Chinda and his wife visited our home in 
Darien, Connecticut. The visit was a sentimental one; 
Dr. Chinda had worked for thirty-five years with my 
uncle, the late Dr. E. C. Cort, a pioneer medical mis- 
sionary in Thailand. It was an evening of pleasant 
reminiscence until Dr. Chinda, intrigued by’ an ash 
tray Dorrie had made, insisted on seeing her basement 
studio. What he saw—the potter's wheels, the kiln, the 
shelves loaded with brightly glazed objects her stu- 
dents had made—excited him. 





“Why don’t you come out and show us how to do 
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this at McKean?” he asked. “I’ve been thinking about 
ceramics for a long time. It would be good therapy for 
the lepers and perhaps turn into a new source of in- 
come.” 


We laughed-—literally. The problems Dr. Chinda’s J 


proposal raised were as staggering to us as they would 
be to any family. Although Dorrie had degrees from 
Finch College and the Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, and had taught both public-school 
and private courses, she pursued her art only as a side- 
line. Primarily, Dorrie was companion, mother, cook, 
nurse, laundress, and cleaning woman for the girls, 
two dogs, a cat, and me. Let her be sick half a day, 
and our whole operation came to a grinding halt. What 
would we do if she left us to go halfway around the 
world? ° 

The question was academic, for, as will soon be ob 
vious, the adult Schreiners are not practical people. 
Even if we had had a staff of servants and a brimming 
bank account, we could not have brought ourselves to 
such a parting. We got married because we like to be 
together. And Dorrie thinks young girls (ours were then 
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Dorrie Schreiner tests rim of one of first bowls made by Manit, the “well child’ of patients at the McKean Leprosy Hospital 
in Chiengmai, Thailand. Mrs. Schreiner journeyed halfway around the world to teach ceramics at McKean for six weeks. 


ten and seven) need a mother. 

Dorrie conveyed all this in a wistful phrase, “I'd 
love to, but % 

The persuasive Dr. Chinda brushed all objections 
aside. Then, and later through an exchange of letters, 
he offered to pay Dorrie’s expenses, to accept her serv- 
ices for whatever time she could spare, and to welcome 
“any and all Schreiners” who cared to come with her. 
Confronted with such sincere enthusiasm, Dorrie and 
I began to give the matter serious consideration. 

We crossed the biggest hurdle when we decided that 
all of us should go. Though it would limit Dorrie’s time 
in Thailand to the time I could spare from work, and 
put a heavy financial burden on the family, there would 
be compensations. She would be free from worry about 
the children, and I could relieve her of the annoying 
details of travel and adjustment to life in a strange land. 
In effect, we were converting what could have been 
a rather grim mission fraught with all the emotional 
strains of separation into a great, gay family adventure. 

In all fairness, our decision to go did not take a 
great deal of agonizing. There were many factors as 
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persuasive as Dr. Chinda, not least of which was our 
Christian conviction. The idea of being involved in 
personal service, particularly in the spot where Dr. 
Cort had so long labored, was very compelling. 

In any event, once we were committed, everything 
seemed to fall into place. Through the American Lep- 
rosy Missions, Inc., Dr. Chinda made available funds 
for Dorrie’s ticket and the major items of equipment: 
a potter’s wheel and kiln; we raised the rest by borrow- 
ing on our insurance. The. question of when we should 
go had a very practical answer. It had to be some time 
before our older daughter, Beverly, was twelve, so that 
we could get a half-fare passage for her, and Dr. Chinda 
advised that we come in the winter when cool weather _ 
would make intensive work bearable. December, 1960, 
and January, 1961, seemed to be the best time. How 
we should go was determined, of course, by our lim- 
ited time. Pan American had just inaugurated round- 
the-world jet service, and since Thailand is at the half- 
way point, we decided to buy tickets all the way. Thus 
it was possible to schedule sight-seeing stops in every 
major city en route and still give Dorrie six full weeks 
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of teaching. Our whole trip would take less time than 
it used to require merely to reach Chiengmai. 

But, in relation to the whole endeavor, Dorrie’s time 
in Chiengmai was comparable to the visible part of an 
iceberg. Nearly a year and a half of effort on both 
sides of the world went into preparing the way for 
the actual teaching sessions. We scheduled our 1959 
vacation at Chautauqua so that Dorrie could take ad- 
vanced work in ceramics in the summer school there. 
Letters flew back and forth between Darien and Chieng- 
mai. Meanwhile, the kiln and potter’s wheel were crated 
and shipped off by sea; chemicals for glazes were col- 
lected and packed, literature on ceramics was sorted 
and saved. As the time for departure drew near, Dorrie 
experienced the thrill of seeing interested friends and 
organizations rally around to donate gifts of cash, much 
needed materials, and much appreciated time. 


Pieasant surprises 
Chiengmai held many surprises, all of them pleas- 


ant. The first, I think, was the breathtaking beauty of 
the place. Located on a golden plain ringed with blue 
mountains, Chiengmai is a city of some 95,000, but it 
seems smaller. A river meanders lazily through the 
heart of town, and everywhere the harsh outlines of 
human habitation are softened by lush tropical vegeta- 
tion: palm and banana, flamboyant and bamboo. Roses 
were in bloom, and a thoughtful Thai friend had put 
potted poinsettias at the entrance to the six-room house 
Dr. Chinda had rented for us. Across the road from us 
was the trim green compound of Prince Royal’s College 
for boys and within easy walking distance were the 
church’s two other large installations, McCormick Hos- 
pital and Dara School for girls. After their first shocking 
glimpse of the Orient in the filthy, teeming streets of 
Hong Kong, the girls could scarcely get over the clean 
brightness of Chiengmai. 

Dorrie’s studio was a mile from our house—in the 
Vocational Training Institute, just across the “old 
bridge” from the heart of town and a stone’s throw from 
Dr. Chinda’s private hospital. The good doctor pro- 
vided bicycles so that we could come and go at will, and 
by the afternoon of our arrival, December 13, we were 
at work meeting Dorrie’s class and unpacking supplies. 
During the long months of preparation, Dr. Chinda 
had selected six students—Sa-ard, a teacher of crafts in 
the boys’ school at McKean; Kun-tong, a mathematics 
instructor at the colony’s girls’ school; and two boys and 
two girls from McKean’s “well children” ( youngsters 
who are separated from leprous parents). The Rever- 
end Boon Mee, director of the institute, was to act as 
Dorrie’s interpreter, and the last member of the group 
was another of Chiengmai’s surprises, a professional 
potter by the name of Kao. 

Expecting from our advance information to find 
ceramics virtually a lost art in Chiengmai, we discov- 
ered instead that the town’s newest claim to fame was 
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the Celadon works where an enterprising America 
businesswoman was producing a centuries-old type of 
stoneware. Kao had worked there briefly and had bee, 
hired by Dr. Chinda to help prepare the clay Dorrie 
would need for her classes. He was throwing pots o 
the wheel when we arrived at the studio. Although he 
used the ancient Thai method of spinning the whee 
with one hand while he shaped the clay with the othe, 
there wasn’t a picture in Dorrie’s repertory of example 
that Kao couldn’t copy adequately in twenty minutes, 

“He's better than I am,” Dorrie whispered to me 
rather nervously. A bit of questioning revealed, how. 
ever, that Kao’s talents were limited wholly to the 
wheel. He knew nothing of glazing or firing. In fact 
the electric kiln we had sent was the first of its kind 
in northern Thailand; the existing potteries used wood- 
burning kilns. As for glazes, there was nothing but the 
pale green of Celadon derived from wood ash and other 
locally available elements. The bright colors Dorrie 
could brew from the chemicals she had brought along 
were a revelation. 

Within a week Dorrie’s studio was in full commission. 
Language, however, proved to be a problem. None of 
the students spoke English (although the two teachers 
read it), and Boon Mee could not be everywhere at all 
times. Hence, Dorrie became an actress, talking wildly 
with her hands. Fortunately hers was a visual subject, 
and she made progress. One thing bothered her: while 
they did everything she told them, the students never 
asked questions. This passivity created the impression 
that they were uninterested and made it difficult to tell 
whether they were comprehending much beyond fol- 
lowing Dorrie’s movements. 

“Don't worry. Thai students are just like that,” Dr. 
Boon Rerm Singhanet, Dr. Chinda’s surgeon son, told 
Dorrie when she confided her concern to him. “They're 
brought up to be quiet and respectful and to think of 
the teacher almost as a god. Long after you go home, 
perhaps for the rest of their lives, they'll follow a mental 
image of you whenever they work.” 

One most important lesson Dorrie was teaching her 
students and the community at large was indirect. She 
was showing them that a well-educated, well-to-do (by 
their standards) woman can work hard without losing 
face. 


N AppITION, if Dorrie’s visit had done nothing more 
than establish a picture of the artist at work, it 
would have been worth while. Art in Thailand, as 

in most of the Orient, seems still at the level of a craft 
—or lower. We were told, for example, that although 
fine arts are now being taught in the universities in 
Bangkok, the graduates have to go out and seek some 
other kind of work more in keeping with the dignity of a 
degree. When Dorrie made no secret of her admiration 
for Kao’s work and suggested that he be allowed to 
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teach the potter’s wheel, she provoked a horrified re- 
action. It was unthinkable that a seventy-five-cent-a-day 


laborer should teach. 


Surprising changes 

Attitudes can change, however, and rather rapidly. 
This is the heartening thing about a project like Dorrie’s. 
And it was dramatically demonstrated in what hap- 
pened to Kao. Strictly a potter at first, Kao diversified 
and began fashioning little pieces of ceramic sculpture 
-snakes, alligators, tigers. He learned to fire the kiln 
and to experiment with decoration. As a result, the 
coolie who was hired to mix clay was signed on to give 
a demonstration lecture at McKean shortly after we 
left. Something else was happening, too. Kao was the 
only Buddhist in the group, but when Dorrie sounded 
out the others to learn what Kao would like as a parting 
present, she got a surprise. He wanted a copy of the 
New Testament. 

Not evervthing went smoothly. In the winter climate 
of Chiengmai, clay dries slowly, and the first time Dorrie 
staged a demonstration of firing with the kiln several 
pieces exploded. She was afraid that her image as an 
expert teacher exploded with them, but wise, old Boon 
Mee said gently, “The children couldn't have had a 
better lesson. Now they'll understand why they have 
to dry their things well before firing.” 

Dorrie was rushing it, driving herself and her stu- 
dents, because Dr. Chinda hoped to stage an exhibit 
of ceramics at the Chiengmai Winter Fair which opened 
on December 31, just eighteen days after the program 
started. He did, and the effort proved worth while. 
There were bowls, ash trays, tiles, little figures, all dec- 
orated with bright glazes and modern designs. It was 
a true departure from the drab earthenware or the pale 
Celadon to which pottery production in Chiengmai had 
been limited. After seeing the exhibit, several originally 
skeptical fraternal workers said, “We had no idea you 
could get them to do work like that. Maybe you can 
accomplish something in six weeks.” 

By the time Dorrie left, there was no question that 
all of her students, even the shy little girls, could do 
good work if they wanted to try. The only real question 
was whether they were sufficiently motivated to go on 
experimenting and learning on their own. “You leave 
that up to us,” said Dr. Chinda, who was obviously 
pleased with the return on his gamble. “You've planted 
a seed; now we must make it grow.” 

To be honest, the joy we experienced in Thailand 
was not wholly spiritual. We found a way of life to 
which it was not difficult to become accustomed. The 
social life in Chiengmai was every bit as active as that 
in Darien. Freed from the harassment of housework, 
we were able to spend the hours between Dorrie’s 
4 p.m. quitting time and dinner on the grass courts at 
the club or in the Prince Royal’s compound. There were 
parties for the girls, too, and they liked the Chiengmai 
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The Schreiners attend cornerstone-laying for the E. C. Cort 
Building at McCormick Hospital in Chiengmai. Dr. Cort, 
an early medical missionary in Thailand, was uncle of 
Mr. Schreiner, who laid cornerstone. Afterward, Carolyn, 
seven, who had never paid attention to her middle name, 
began introducing herself as “Carolyn Cort Schreiner.” 


Children’s Center—the small but modern school run by 
the Church for American children—so well they didn't 
want to leave it. Saturday afternoons, the only time 
Dorrie spared from work, Dr. Chinda loaned us his car 
for shopping trips or sight-seeing picnics in the spec- 
tacular countryside around Chiengmai. 

On a Thursday, January 26, the time came for us 
to leave. For ten days, Dorrie’s students, particularly 
Suwan, an orphan boy, had been glum. When she 
probed for a reason, Dorrie discovered that they didn't 
want to see her go. They each gave her presents which 
were accompanied by heart-stopping messages. When 
we reached Chiengmai’s airstrip on that last day, we 
were surprised to find that they had pooled their re- 
sources to hire a samlor, the small, three-wheeled ve- 
hicle that serves as a taxi, and bring her a huge spray 
of beautiful flowers as a parting gift. As the plane took 
off, Dorrie was dissolved in tears—a sure sign that she 
had had a happy time. 

Later, when the flow subsided, she asked, “After this, 
how are we going to enjoy just a plain old vacation?” 
It’s a good question. 
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serious and otherwise 
by editors and contributors 


“Playing” Civil War 

A couple of months ago in these columns we poked 
a little fun at something called the “Game of Life,” 
a parlor amusement which seemed to our jaded eye to 
have mighty little to do with life itself. Now there 
is another game on the market, invented by a couple 
of staff members of a national magazine, and called 
“1863—The Civil War Game.” “Everyone gets a chance 
to fight it over again,” says the blurb. 

It seems to us that our august colleague among mass 
media needn't have gone to the trouble of inventing 
a game about the regrettable events of a century ago. 
It is certainly good to pause to recall the heroic and 
tragic episodes of the War Between the States. But 
there is no need to fight them over again with little 
pieces of cardboard. The truth is that all Americans 
even now are having a chance to do battle about one 
of the leftover questions of the Civil War. And a lot 
of us don’t seem to look so noble under fire. We are 
speaking, of course, of the big moral issue over the 
right of every man and woman, no matter what color 
his skin may be. to be treated like a human being. 

In New York City recently, real estate men were 
enjoined to try, for the sake of our international rela- 
tions if for no other, to find decent quarters for dele- 
gates to the United Nations from African countries. 
The real estate men said they were trying, but they 
couldn't force people to sell or rent to colored clients 
if they didn’t want to. They said it was up to the spir- 
itual leaders of the city to bring about a change of heart 
among their parishioners, since most of the property- 
owners in the city were good church- and synagogue- 
goers. 

In another major Eastern city the members of a Prot- 
estant congregation voted not to take on as assistant 
to their pastor a young Negro clergyman who had been 
commended to them. They had nothing special against 
the man: in fact, they didn't even know him. They 
just didn’t want a Negro. 

At about the same time, the national Civil War ob- 
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servance was getting off to a rousing start with a hag 
caused by the inability of a Negro lady member of oy 
of the state delegations to get hotel accommodatigy 
in Charleston, South Carolina, where there was to} 
a meeting of the National Civil War Centennial Cop 
mission. President Kennedy wrote the chairman of 
National Commission that, as a government body, j 
ought to see to it that all invited to the meeting gy 
equal treatment. (The chairman of the commission, by 
a delicious irony, was Major General Ulysses S. Gran 
3rd.) This particular skirmish was eventually won by 
humanity when the President’s pressure resulted in the 
meeting's being moved to a Federal installation jj 
Charleston where everyone could be housed together 

So it goes. Sometimes a bit of a victory and sometime 
a defeat (and there is no way to know by the geo. 
graphical locus of the battle which it is going to be), 
We are so caught up in this struggle, whose outcom 
may be one of the major factors in deciding whethe 
we have a future, that we have neither the time nor th 
patience for a replay of Bull Run. 


Down Payment 

We've covered a good many refugee stories in the 
past thirteen years, and we can recall only a hand‘ 
of instances when one or another of the refugees did 
not draw us aside to ask, in conspiratorial tones, if we 
knew of anything he could do to repay his sponsors 
Just recently we heard of a young Dutch Indonesian- 
Martinus Geelhoed by name—who had a chance to 
make a down payment before any debt was incurred. 

With the Women’s Association of the Calvary Pres 
byterian Church, Staten Island, New York, as his spen 
sor, Martinus arrived in the home of Mr. and Mrs. €. 
Judson Brauninger on January 30. It was already a cos 
mopolitan menage, for Jane Macrae Brauninger is a 
Scotswoman; and a Hungarian escapee, Gabriel Szen- 
tornyay, was staying with the family. (By way of con 
trast, Mr. Brauninger was reared in the Midwest.) 

The evening of Martinus’ arrival, Mrs. Brauninger 
became acutely ill and was ordered to the hospital by 
her physician. She was reluctant to go, for there seemed 
to be no one to look after five-year-old Richard Alex- 
ander James and four-year-old Ruth Ann Ray. Then 
Martinus spoke up. “Don’t worry,” he reassured. “Til 
look after everything’—he had taught himself to speak 
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English when living in the Netherlands. 

True to his word, the twenty-four-year-old Dutch 
Indonesian took care of the youngsters until their father 
arrived home from work, answered the phone, cooked 
the meals, and did many odd jobs around the house. A 
mechanic, he quickly mastered the intricacies of auto- 
matic appliances. Over the week end he changed the 
beds and did the laundry. “He even took time to iron 
the children’s underwear,” Mrs. Brauninger reports. 

When Mrs. Brauninger emerged from the hospital, 
after a ten-day stay, Martinus set out on a job quest. 
Jronically he was turned down time and time again 
because he looked “Spanish” and therefore—the pros- 
pective employers alleged—might be “unreliable.” 
After several weeks of pavement-pounding, he finally 
found work at the Liberty Music Shops in Manhattan, 
where he hopes to train as a television technician. 

Meanwhile, the Brauningers have made it clear that 
he will be a welcome member of their miniscule UN 
until he is ready to set up housekeeping on his own. 


Command Performances 

Whistler called his “Mother” “Arrangement in Grey 
and Black.” She is now unofficially recognized in the 
United States as “Arrangement in Flowers and Choco- 
lates.” The painter did not suffer from an acute case 
of momism. Although he loved his mother, he does 
not seem to have adored her with that fine lyrical frenzy 
lavished on, for example, the immortal Irish matriarchs, 
Machree and O’Mine. According to Hesketh Pearson, 
he found her “a very pretty bit of colour,” and, speak- 
ing of the painting, he confessed, somewhat ambigu- 
ously, “One does like to make one’s Mummy as nice as 
possible.” He pawned the portrait once when funds 
were low, but when his luck turned, he ransomed her 
back. When the French government bought her for 
the Luxembourg, he took a room near the gallery so 
that he could make regular visits (she was not trans- 
ferred to her present home, the Louvre, until after his 
death ). 

If Whistler had lived to see his “Arrangement” 
evolve into an every-mother canvas, he would have been 
amused. Mother Whistler would probably have reacted 
differently. She was a stern Victorian Sabbath-keeper 
who stuck strictly to the letter of the Book. She would 
not have appreciated the ironic commandment of her 
contemporary, Arthur Hugh Clough: 

“Honour thy parents; that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall.” 
Nor would she have been happy in a civilization that 
inevitably suggests further revisions. For example: 

“Honour thy Father and thy Mother: 

In June the one, in May the other.” 
Or this—which considers the order of the calendar, the 
priorities of a matriarchal culture, and the undeniable 
fact that many parents are reluctant to be on the re- 
ceiving end of mass-produced mom- and popism: 

“Honour thy Mother and thy Father 

Unless they ask thee not to bother.” 
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Lest anyone believe that we are hostile to the prac- 
tice of expressing familial affection, we must quickly 
announce that we are for all special days that italicize 
the love relationship. But we are even more for special 
ways of expressing affection 365 days of the year. We 
can become dewy-eyed, for instance, about the small 
boy who was profligate with his month’s allowance and 
bought a can opener for his mamma not because it was 
any special day, but because it was just a rainy Tuesday. 


Helping the Blind To See 

There is a church in the Northwest, so we heard, 
which numbers among its loyal members an old lady 
who is blind. She is as eager as the next one to know 
what is appearing twice a month in this magazine. So 
three neighbor youngsters volunteered to come in and 
read PRESBYTERIAN Lire to her. Well, you guessed it, 
not very many months went by before three young ones 
saw the light—and joined the Presbyterian Church. 


Price Tags 

Maybe money isn’t so important to Americans as crit- 
ical observers of our way of life like to think. 

We have come to this conclusion by following a 
meandering cowpath of thought touched off by Mr. 
McNamara’s spectacular renunciation of $300,000 a 
year in favor of $25,000 and a hornet’s nest of problems 
as Secretary of Defense. 

It is true that we still pay a number of movie stars 
and corporation executives in six figures. It is true that 
some heavy-hitting ball players can draw down $50,000 
a year and run a sporting-goods business on the side. 

The other side of the medal is that the starting 
salary for a young man who can put M.D. after his 
name and is just taking on a residency in some good 
hospital may not be more than coffee-money. And 
while some of the bigger churches pay their ministers 
in five-figure terms, many a man brings up his children 
and gets them through college, too, on a salary which 
never gets that extra digit tacked on. So does many a 
high-school teacher. 

Everybody knows this. It is no secret that more 
folding money is handed out to top business execu- 
tives than to top teachers. But in spite of all, the com- 
petition to get into good graduate schools where one 
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SATURDAY THOUGHTS 
CONTINUED 


can be prepared for teaching or medicine stays keen. 
In spite of all, Dr. Gallup found one quarter of the 
youngsters interviewed in the U.S.A. in his recent study 
of European and American education eager to take 
up teaching as a career. 

The rush for plush and push button seems to point 
toward American preoccupation with things. But the 
drift toward teaching seems to point the other way. 


Good Shepherd or Caretaker? 

One topic that’s bound to crop up in any conversa- 
tion of church members about ministers is pastoral 
calling. Just recently it has been the center of a lively 
discussion in Monday Morning, the Church’s magazine 
for ministers, published every two weeks. 

Spur for the dialogue was a “parable” reprinted from 
a column by Louis Cassels, who writes for United Press 
International. To present his views, Mr. Cassels in- 
troduced two hypothetical pastors. The first was Dr. 
Jones, “an old-fashioned kind of preacher,” who de- 
livered nap-inducing sermons and was only a fair ad- 
ministrator. His saving grace was that “he set aside 
several afternoons each week for pastoral calls. After 
he’d been to see all the folks who were sick or in trou- 
ble, he'd start in visiting the well ones, just to say hello. 

“Everyone in the congregation seemed to think Dr. 
Jones was the finest minister who ever lived,” the 
“parable” reported. 

Then, Mr. Cassels suggested, Dr. Jones retired and 
was replaced by the Reverend Eager B. Smith, the very 
model of a vigorous young organizer with the latest 
ideas on pastoral counseling. He preached vividly and 
updated the congregation’s program from the church 
school through office procedures. 

“But,” Mr. Cassels lamented, “the Reverend Mr. 
Smith dispensed with the purely routine kind of pas- 
toral calling that had taken up so much of Dr. Jones’s 
time. He just didn’t see any point in barging into peo- 
ple’s homes for social chit-chat... . 

“Some people did come in to his office to talk to 
him, and he did his best to be helpful.” Usually, though, 
the situation was well past the point of no return by 
the time he heard of it. 

Within three years, membership and giving had 
plummeted so sharply—both had mounted steadily dur- 
ing Dr. Jones’s pastorate—that Mr. Smith “became con- 
vinced that he was ‘just not the right man’ for that 
congregation.” 

In a rebuttal article, Nebraska pastor James L. Green 
declared: “Mr. Editor, I protest. . . . Let us not en- 
shrine in the ‘Successful Pastors’ Hall of Fame’ a back- 
slapping good-Joe.” 

Dr. Jones, Mr. Green held, had been engaged in “a 
caretaker ministry.” “It is time,” he continued, “we 
ceased to judge a pastor a failure because ‘pledges were 
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down by 
30 per cent. 
... Attend- 
ance at 
Sunday 
morning 
services 
was small, 
and the 
church of- 
fice was 
kept busy 
making out letters of transfer.’ . . . Dr. Jones had not 
brought people into the Church at all—only withir 
the circle of his influence. And mighty little Christian 
influence it was.” 

In a subsequent issue, the Reverend H. Judson van 
Gorder, Jr., who serves a Wyoming parish, freely con- 
ceded that “in a depersonalized age, the yearning afte 
the traditional pastoral call is very understandable, 

But with an eye to the manifold tasks of the harried 
1961 pastor, Mr. van Gorder submitted a series of 
questions, among them: 

—“Can a pastor who focuses [on other major facets 
of the ministry] do all the routine calling he and his 
people would like, and still retain his sanity and his 
family?” 

—“Does ‘social chit-chat’ really provide vital pre- 
counseling information . . . or unevaluated gossip” 

—“Is the cult of the pastor’s personality and the asso- 
ciated cult of numbers the heart of the Church?” 

—“Is the pastor alone the ‘caller’ for the church?” 

“Pastors are frustrated and people disappointed be- 
cause they cannot agree on what to expect of each 
other,” Mr. van Gorder concluded. 

Writing from “fifty-one years’ experience of pastoral 
calling” in Chicago, retired minister William H. Oban 
staunchly defended the clerical visit that is more than 
“social chit-chat.” 

A pastor, he averred, “is one who knows his people 
by name. He leads them, seeds them, refreshes them. 
This can’t be done by preaching alone or organization 
or church administration. The trouble with a good deal 
of our present-day church administration is that min- 
isters act the part of priests. People have to come to 
them. They don’t feel a need to go after people. ... 
I could write a book telling of the people who have 
found salvation through the humble, simple, but ear- 
nest pastoral call.” 






























In his column, Monday Morning editor Frank H. 
Heinze recounted the experience of a minister who 
found a way to dispel his week-long “guilt feelings” 
about laggardly visiting: “He blocked out three days on 
his calendar for pastoral calling.+For reasons of his 
own he chose Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.” 

Ambition still looms larger than effort, but, Mr. 
Heinze pointed out, the minister “reports excellent re- 
sults. Says he, ‘Now the only days I feel guilty are 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.’” 
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End of Death 
Penalty Urged 


Mounting demands by religious lead- 
ers for abolition of capital punishment 
were highlighted recently when the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church called upon all 
its members to support the movement. 

It made the appeal in a thirty-one- 
page booklet entitled “Capital Punish- 
ment,” issued by the denomination’s 
National Council in New York. 

The booklet urges Episcopalians to 
work for the abolition of the death pen- 
alty by state governments, and stresses 
that “to agitate against the evil of capital 
punishment is part of the mission of the 
Church.” It said that the question is “be- 
coming more prominent in public life” 
and “the Christian cannot be indifferent” 
to it. 

Sent to all Episcopal dioceses as an 
educational and legislative work paper, 
the booklet contests on theological and 
practical grounds the belief that capital 
punishment is effective. It contends that 
it is abhorrent to the Christian conscience 
to put a man to death in a spirit of ven- 
geance, since all human life is sacred and 
even the most depraved criminal contin- 
ues to be the object of God’s redemptive 
love. 

“It is not for man to cut short his fel- 
lows’ possibility of redemption in. this 
life,” the paper continues. 

Pointing out that justice is not infal- 
lible, the document comments that inno- 
cent persons have at times been put te 
death. “Numerous” documented cases 
have shown that innocent persons have 
been executed for crimes which later de- 
velopments proved they did not commit, 
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the paper noted. The execution of even 
one innocent man is a “colossal, irreme- 
diable, and final offense which must 
haunt the Christian’s conscience.” 
Judges, juries, and governors are placed 
under an unbearable moral burden when 
such penalties are administered, and 
when commutation of a death sentence is 
under consideration. 

The booklet further insists that 
capital punishment is inconsistently ad- 
ministered. It contends that the death 
sentence is generally meted out to “the 
educationally underprivileged, the mem- 
bers of minority groups, the mentally 
deficient, those medically insane but 
legally sane.” Pointing out that criminals 
put to death are not always the most vi- 
cious, the booklet asserts that defendants 
who have enough wealth and influence 
to carry on lengthy appeals rarely pay the 
extreme penalty. 

The United Presbyterian Church in 
1959 declared its opposition to the death 
penalty in a statement which read in 
part: 

“Recognizing the responsibility of the 
state to protect its citizens . .. Knowing 
that studies have shown that the reten- 
tion or abolition. of the death penalty has 
no observable effect on homicide rates 
... Believing that capital punishment 
cannot be condoned by an interpretation 
of the Bible based upon the revelation of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ... The 17 1st 
General Assembly declares its opposition 
to capital punishment.” 

Other national Protestant bodies 
which have demanded an end. to the 
death penalty are The Methodist 
Church, the Church of the Brethren, and 
the Society of Friends. Numerous re- 
gional judicatories of Protestant denom- 
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inations have gone on record as support- 
ing the movement for abolition. 

The Episcopal booklet criticized J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, for “dismissing 
opponents” of capital punishment as pro- 
tected people unaware of the horrors 
perpetrated by criminals. 

“With the aura of authority which 
surrounds such a public figure,” the doc- 
ument declared, “his unsupported asser- 
tion is devastating” to intelligent consid- 
eration of the problem “and in the eyes 
of politically minded legislators out- 
weighs all the careful statistical studies 
that have been made on the question.” 

Not all public servants share Mr. Hoo- 
vers point of view, however. U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Tom C. Clark, who 
favored capital punishment when he was 
U.S. Attorney General, recently told a 
Villanova Law School audience that he 
is now “opposed to capital punishment, 
not on religious but on practical 
grounds.” 

Court records, Justice Clark stated, 
“leave me wondering whether anyone 
who commits a crime ever considers the 
punishment he will get.” 

Pennsylvania’s Governor David L. 
Lawrence said he will sign legislation to 
abolish the death penalty in his state if 
the General Assembly sends him such a 
bill. 

“The Commandment “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill’ means what it says,” declared 
the governor. On this point the governor, 
a Roman Catholic, diverges from the 
Roman Catholic teaching that capital 
punishment does not violate the Divine 
Law and that the state has a right to pun- 
ish serious crimes against a just social 
order by death. 
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Statesmen, Churchmen 
Criticize Birch Society 


For a month and more the press has 
been buzzing with news and editorial 
appraisal of the John Birch Society. This 
organization, founded in Indiana in 1958, 
claims from one to a hundred chapters 
in each of thirty-four states, but will not 
reveal its total membership. 

The group calls itself also “The Amer- 
icanists.” Its leader terms democracy “a 
perpetual fraud.” In both its form of or- 
ganization and methods of operation, it 
resembles the foreign totalitarianisms, 
leftist and rightist, which have arisen in 
the twentieth century. Its founder and 
head, Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., writes 
that the John Birch Society is “a mono- 
lithic body . . . [with] completely author- 
itative control at all levels.” It uses loaded 
questions and other smear tactics to dis- 
credit public leaders, and employs front- 
groups to infiltrate established organiza- 
tions, including churches. Among the 
public figures whom the Society has la- 
beled “communist agents” are Dwight 
and Milton Eisenhower, and the late 
John Foster Dulles. “Dwight Eisenhower 
is a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
communist conspiracy,” wrote Welch in 
a confidential letter while Mr. Eisen- 
hower was president. 

Newspapers and magazines of all 
shades of political opinion have loosed 
an avalanche of criticism on the Society. 
United Press International, in a syndi- 
cated series on the “Americanists,” said 
their purpose was “to repeal the Twen- 
tieth Century.” (The purported object of 
the group is to oppose communism. ) 

Conservative publications and spokes- 
men have deplored the tendency of 
the organization to identify conservatism 
with extremism. The conservative Los 
Angeles Times called the group a “peril 
to conservatives,” and declared that “sub- 
version, whether of the left or right, is 
still subversion.” Republican Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel of California termed 
the Society's current campaign to im- 
peach Chief Justice Earl Warren as “con- 
temptible and vicious.” 

Vice-President Richard 
Nixon, in a letter to the Los Angeles 
Times praising the paper's attack on the 
Society, wrote that “one of the most in- 
delible lessons of human history is that 
those who adopt the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means inevitably find 
that the means become the end... one 
of the most cherished American ideals is 
that we must fight with proper methods 
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for those things in which we believe.” 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
termed the Society “ridiculous,” adding, 
“They make no contribution to the fight 
against communism here in the United 
States. In fact, I think if anything they 
may be a hindrance.” 

Senator Stephen M. Young, Democrat 
of Ohio, called “Americanist” Welch “a 
little Hitler ...a fake patriot,” and the 
leaders of the group “right-wing crack- 
pots” who “would undermine the very 
foundations of American democracy.” He 
remarked that Welch “is succeeding 
handsomely in selling life memberships 
in his society for a thousand dollars 
each.” (The Santa Barbara, California, 
News Press reported that Welch tells 
members, “For reasons you will under- 
stand, there can be no accounting of 
funds.” ) 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn said of 
the “Americanists’” theories: “The men 
who spread these strange nostrums 
would destroy our freedom. . . . They’re 
spreading the idea that a government can 
get by without levying taxes. That is no 
way to stay secure from those who would 
destroy us.” 

Despite this bipartisan clobbering, “it 
is the Society’s attack on the nation’s 
churches,” wrote UPI correspondent 
Barbara Bundschu, “that apparently has 
brought it to the attention of more com- 
munities—and has more bitterly divided 
those communities—than any of its other 
activities.” In at least three states, Cali- 
fornia (see P.L., April 15), Arizona, and 
Texas, the Society has sought to divide 
and confuse Protestant congregations by 
charging that the National Council of 
Churches, along with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the press, TV and radio, and 
the educational system, are communist- 
influenced. Monday Morning, a maga- 
zine for United Presbyterian ministers, 
wrote that it had “heard from pastors in 
several parts of the country about at- 
tempts by the Society to infiltrate local 
congregations,” and quoted Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake as saying, “Don’t 
let your Americanism and your Presby- 
terianism be corrupted by those who 
would substitute a fiihrer principle for 
our free society.” 

Councils of churches in Texas, Wash- 
ington, and California issued warnings 
about the “Americanists,” called by the 
Texas Council of Churches a “dictator- 
run, semi-secret society.” The Northern 
California-Nevada Council of Churches 
cautioned its members to “beware of the 
‘big lie’ tactics of godless communism 





and other forms of tyranny. . . . We urge 
alertness against those totalitarianisms 
which bore from within and attempt to 
manipulate sincere people so that they 
unwittingly further subversive ends.” 

Reports from various parts of the 
country indicate that the John Birch So. 
ciety has attempted to infiltrate the lead. 
ership of P.T.A.’s, public school boards, 
and libraries. In at least one case of the 
last named, the Society was successfully 
rebuffed. The Public Library at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, refused a John Birch Society 
demand to call off a discussion series 
sponsored by the forty-three-year-old 
Foreign Policy Association. 

An appeal for calm deliberation in the 
face of any such situation as that posed 
by the John Birch Society was issued by 
Dr. Lemuel Peterson, executive secretary 
of the Greater Seattle Council of 
Churches. He wrote: “Some of us have 
become involved in trying to deal with 
the dangers of communism. It is a serious 
menace, let there be no mistake. But 
some are satisfied to use any tools that 
arouse concern in the general public. 
Others want to make sure that the tools 
we use do not advance the cause of com- 
munism, contrary to our intentions. If 
ever we needed rational and clear think- 
ing in our national life, it is now.” 


Most Presbyterians 
In Churches over 625 


United Presbyterian congregations are 
growing at a dramatic rate. The annual 
statistical survey compiled by the office 
of the secretary of the General Council 
discloses that more than half of all Pres- 
byterians are in churches of 625 members 
or more. The largest group of congrega- 
tions (394 churches with 474,071 mem- 
bers) has a membership from 1,000 to 
1,499. There are 120 congregations with 
2,000 or more on the rolls. 

Largest church in the denomination 
is First Church of Hollywood, California 
(7,726 members); smallest is the Pres- 
byterian Church of Fairpoint, South Da- 
kota (two members). 

In the last decade the median average 
church has risen from 138 to 193 mem- 
bers. The increase, according to Otto K. 
Finkbeiner of the office of the General 
Assembly, may be explained by two fac- 
tors. First, rural churches with declining 
memberships have been closed at a 
steady rate. Also, congregations in sub- 
urban areas usually organize with char- 
ter memberships of nearly 200, 
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Presbyterian Church Buys 
Boat Meant for Khrushchev 


A $5,000 jet-propelled turbocraft, 
which originally had a dashboard plaque 
inscribed with the words: “To Nikita 
Khrushchev from Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower,” has been purchased for $3,292 
by the congregation of the West Allis 
United Presbyterian Church in Wiscon- 
sin for the use of a Presbyterian mission 
in Ethiopia. 

The nineteen-foot-long boat, with 185 
horsepower and a top speed of forty-five 
miles an hour, had its destiny redirected 
when President Eisenhower's proposed 
visit to Russia was canceled. Instead of 
being delivered to Khrushchev after a 
several months’ sojourn on the U.S, Em- 
bassy lawn in Moscow, it was retufned 
to its manufacturer, the Buehler Corpo- 
ration of Indianapolis. It was then ex- 
hibited in various U.S. cities. 

While touring the country, the boat 
was seen by West Allis’s pastor, the Rev- 
erend R. Byron Crozier, and a group of 
church young people. They recognized 
the suitability of the jet craft, which re- 
quires only a few inches of water in 
which to operate, for use in a section of 
Ethiopia recently opened up to Presby- 
terian missionaries by Emperor Haile 
Selassie. 

Purchased by the West Allis Church, 
this much traveled boat will soon start 
another long voyage, this time to Africa. 
There it will be met by Mr. Crozier, a 
former paratrooper, who will pilot the 
boat first on the Nile River and then 800 
miles up the very shallow Gila River to 
the Ethiopian mission. 

The Reverend Donald McClure, sea- 
soned missionary to Africa assigned to 
set up the new mission, is well known to 
the West Allis congregation. He has been 
a guest at the church on several occa- 
sions. Five young men from the church 
have spent a year or more working with- 
out salary for Dr. McClure in his mission 
to the Anuak tribes in Ethiopia. 

The boat will be named for Robert 
Burow, a nineteen-year-old member of 
the West Allis Church who was drowned 
in Lake Michigan during the church’s 
nineteenth Labor Day Week-End Re- 
treat last year. - 

While the West Allis Church made 
news with the purchase of the jet-pro- 
pelled boat originally intended for 
Khrushchev, this church has been noted 
for years because of the number of its 
young people who have entered full- 
time Cliristian service. Within a period 
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intended for 
goes to United Presbyterian missionaries. 


Boat 


of about seven years, some fifteen young 
men and women have become mission- 
aries, pastors, and directors of Christian 
education. 

Among West Allis’s recruitment pro- 
gram features are: an extensive summer 
camp and conference program which 
makes it possible for all young persons 
who desire, to attend; two annual youth 
retreats held for the purpose of consid- 
ering church vocations; an annual field 
trip to one of the Presbyterian seminaries 
where the delegation attends regular 
classes, meets professors, and talks with 
students; a financial support program in 
which the congregation underwrites all 
tuition fees for any young person of the 
congregation who enters postcollege 
training for a church vocation; an every 
summer three-month visitation of a sem- 
inary student; the annual missionary 
conference; and the annual Holy Week 
preaching mission which attempts to 
reach unchurched young people in the 
community. 


Exodus—1961 


After forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness, forty-eight refugee families, 
numbering 195 men, women, and chil- 
dren who still speak Aramaic, Christ's 
native language, are to be given new, 
permanent homes in Lebanon this sum- 
mer by the World Council of Churches. 

Building began in April when the 
rainy season ended. The project will cost 
$50,000 and is being financed by funds 


raised mainly in Great Britain from 
World Refugee Year efforts. The little 
community which will benefit is a group 
of Armenian refugees who were driven 
out of Armenia at the end of World War 
I. They have wandered to Iraq, to Syria, 
and finally to Lebanon. Some of the men 
are cobblers, and the women find sea- 
sonal work in the fields. For the most part 
they are unskilled, and no country—and 
up to now no organization—has been will- 
ing to welcome them. 

But somehow the community has 
contrived to keep together and survive 
despite appalling hardships. At the pres- 
ent time the families are living under 
primitive conditions in the little village of 
Zahle, across the mountains from Beirut. 
It is not uncommon for a single damp 
room to house eleven people. An outside 
tap is the only water supply for many 
families. 

The Armenians’ leader is Father Alex- 
andros, a Nestorian priest, who brought 
his people's plight to the attention of the 
World Council of Churches, After a full 
investigation, the WCC decided to re- 
settle the refugee group as an entire 
community in the same district in which 
it is now living. Each new house will be 
properly equipped according to modern 
standards of health and hygiene; each 
will have its own garden. The families 
will live rent-free so that they will be bet- 
ter able to survive as stateless persons in 
Lebanon, which has.many restrictions on 
the kind of work which refugees may un- 
dertake to earn a living. 


America’s Black 
Muslims Described 


The fact that Islam is gaining ascend- 
ancy over Christianity in parts of Africa 
has been well publicized. Less widely 
known is an American offshoot of the 
faith founded by Mohammed—a quasi- 
religious, quasi-political movement with 
a membership estimated by different ob- 
servers as between 100,000 and 600,000. 
The apparent intentions of this group 
have caused some to fear that, if it keeps 
growing, it could spell trouble for Chris- _ 
tian and democratic institutions. 

A new book, The Black Muslims in 
America, by C. Eric Lincoln (Beacon 
Press; $4.95), assembles the facts on this 
new force on the American scene. 

The Black Muslims, Dr. Lincoln 
writes, are almost totally ex-Christian 
American Negroes. He chooses a con- 
their numbers— 


servative estimate of 
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“over 100,000.” He distinguishes care- 
fully 
small Moslem enclaves that have existed 
in a few American cities for generations.” 





between this movement and “the 


These legitimate Islamic groups, he 
points out, “do not acknowledge the 
Black Muslims as in any way related to 
world-wide Islam.” The Black Muslims 
[they insist on this spelling among them- 
selves], Dr. Lincoln writes, “do not sub- 
scribe to the familiar Moslem doctrine 
that a common submission to Allah erases 
and transcends all racial awareness.” 
This distinction is vital, for the Islam 
of the Middle East prides itself on being 
free of racial discrimination and wel- 
comes converts of any background, in- 
cluding European. The Black Muslims, 
on the contrary, “do not conceive the 
white man as capable of being a Mus- 
lim.” The Black Muslims do not favor 
desegregation: they talk rather in terms 


of resegregation, with black supremacy 





Methodist minister C. Eric Lincoln 
wrote book on the Black Muslims. 


the guiding principle. The ultimate goal 
of the group is a separate Negro nation in 
some region of the United States. 

The earnestness of this movement may 
be measured by the facts that there are 
already sixty-nine Muslim temples and 
missions stretching from Massachusetts 
to California, and that followers are re- 
quired (with some exceptions) to give 
one-third of their incomes to the cause. 
Characteristic of militant movements in 
an early stage, the members of the Black 
Muslims live frugally, foregoing luxury 
and dissipation of any kind. 

Author Lincoln is Professor of Social 
Philosophy at Clark College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and is an ordained Methodist 
minister. Sociologist Gordon W. Allport, 
who writes a foreword to the book, calls 
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the best technical case studies in the 
whole literature of social science.” But 
although Dr. Lincoln is a carefully ob- 
jective writer, his subject matter is 
charged with emotion; the rise of the 
Black Muslims is dramatic, pathetic, and 
frightening. 


Dr. Moore Named 
To Foundation Staff 


Ten years ago this fall Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore strode into the offices of the for- 
mer Presbyterian Church U.S.A., then 
located on lower Fifth Avenue, for his 
first meeting of the General Council. As 
secretary of the central, coordinating 
body of the denomination, Dr. Moore 
was about to embark on a decade of serv- 
ice during which the Church underwent 
unprecedented growth. 

For Dr. Moore it was to be a decade 
of a procession of meetings and of a 
schedule which allowed insufficient 
travel time and even less time with his 
family. His purpose and that of his col- 
leagues was clear: to infuse a sense of 
Presbyterian order into synods, presby- 
teries, and church agencies revamping 
old functions and discovering a host of 
new ones. 

His membership on the 
boards and agencies reads like a direc- 
tory of the denomination: Council on 
Theological Joint Budget 
Conference, Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee, Presbyterian Life, Committee on 
Disaster Relief and Emergency Appeals, 
National Council of United Presbyterian 
Men, United Presbyterian Foundation, 
Executive and Field Service Commis- 
sion, and Field Program Coordinating 


various 


Education, 


Committee. 

In 1952, Dr. Moore became the direc- 
tor of the $12,000,000 campaign to erect 
new churches and seminary buildings. 

He served in a half-dozen capacities 
on the National Council of Churches and 
was a voting delegate to its constituting 
convention. He was a consultant to the 
Evanston assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and was a delegate to the 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, meeting of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

Last month, in a letter to members of 
the General Council, Dr. Moore an- 
nounced he is to become a special repre- 
sentative for the United Presbyterian 
Foundation, which receives and invests 
special gifts and bequests for the work of 
the Church. 
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In explaining the move, Dr. Moop 
wrote, “...the original task to which] 
was called has been completed, as far gs 
this can ever be said of a Church under. 
taking. Our Church is on the threshold 
of new advances which provide a mog 
opportune time for new leadership.” 

J. Howard Pew, president of the 
United Presbyterian Foundation, said 
that Dr. Moore will be working with lay. 
men to enlist additional financial support 
for the world-wide work of the denom. 
ination. “The importance of the work of 
the United Presbyterian Foundation,” 
Mr. Pew continued, “is evidenced by the 
decision of one of the principal officers of 
the Church to devote his full time to this 
activity.” 


$5,000,000 Loan 
To Aid Church Building 


The Board of National Missions last 
month took another long step toward as- 
sisting churches with their construction 
programs. It was announced that the 
board has negotiated a second $5,000,- 
000 loan from the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company to be used in helping 
build new churches or to expand the fa- 
cilities of existing congregations. 

In 1958 the Board and New York Life 
completed arrangements for the first $5,- 
000,000 loan. With this money, 130 
churches in thirty-one states were made 
possible. Most of the churches were re- 
cent ones which now have a total mem- 
bership of 34,579. 

Loans averaged $38,461 toward build- 
ings costing an average of $107,733. 
Total cost of the church facilities for 
which funds from the first $5,000,000 
appropriated $14,005,317. 
Congregations or local presbyteries fi- 
nanced the difference. 

Three years ago the Board adopted 
the multimillion-dollar loan program to 
augment funds raised through the Gen- 
eral Mission program of the General As- 
sembly. Only in this manner, the Board 
believed, could The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. even begin to keep pace 
with expanding suburban communities. 
During the past decade the Board of 
National Missions has appropriated $35,- 
511,391 to help 2,209 churches, 844 of 
them new ones, with their building 
needs, Total cost of the buildings ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000. 

The church building need is expected 
to continue. Nearly two-thirds of the 
U.S. population growth of 28,000,000 
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in the decade between 1950-60 was in 
the suburbs with its many newly built 
communities. 

In the next ten years, predictions are 
that the population will increase by 
about another 33,000,000 persons. By 
1975 the suburbs are expected to be 
almost double their present size. 


World Council: 
Retreat in South Africa 


One of the smaller bodies of Dutch 
Reformed congregations of South Africa 
withdrew last month from the World 
Council of Churches because of the 
Council's stand opposing apartheid (seg- 
regation). The Church’s constitution 
contains a stipulation that only whites 
can be members. 

Delegates of the denomination par- 
ticipated in the consultation held last 
December at Johannesburg under the 
auspices of the World Council. More 
than three-fourths of the delegates, rep- 
resenting most of South Africa’s church 
bodies, adopted a statement saying that 
“no one who believes in Jesus Christ may 
be excluded from any church on the 
grounds of his color or his race.” 

Two of the largest Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa last month took 
what may be first steps to withdraw from 
the World Council. The decision will be 
made at the Churches’ annual synods 
within a few months. 

Another Church in South Africa, the 
Moravian Church in the Western Cape 
Province, has applied for World Council 
membership. The denomination, which 
has 10,500 white and nonwhite mem- 
bers and pastors, dates from the mission- 
ary pioneering of German Moravians in 
the eighteenth century. 


Two Pastors Named 
Peace Corps Advisers 


Two United Presbyterian ministers 
last month were named by President 
Kennedy to posts in the Peace Corps. Dr. 
James H. Robinsen, pastor of the Church 
of the Master, New York, was appointed 
as one of four vice-presidents of the 
Corps’ national advisory council. The 
Reverend William Sloan Coffin, Jr., 
Chaplain of Yale University, is to serve 
on the advisory council. 

Dr. Robinson is director of “Operation 
Crossroads Africa,” a work-camp project 
which last summer took 183 American 
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college students to several West African 
countries to labor with young people 
from those nations in building libraries, 
churches, schools, and other community 
facilities. Mr. Coffin was one of the group 
leaders of the project. 


Yugoslav Woman Meets 
Kansas Correspondents 


When Mrs. Michael Kovacs comes to 
the United States to attend the national 
meeting of the United Presbyterian 
Women at Purdue University, June 25 
through July 1, she will also meet for 
the first time women with whom she has 
corresponded since 1948, 

Fourteen years ago club women of 
Parsons, Kansas, prepared and sent over- 
seas a CARE package enclosing the 
name of their president. It was received 
in Rumenka, Yugoslavia, by the family 





Mrs. Michael 
attends meeting of women 


of Yugoslavia 
in U.S.A. 


Kovacs 


of Michael Kovacs, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. 

Mrs. Kovacs, who had once attended 
school in Ohio, wrote the club president 
expressing her family’s gratitude and be- 
gan a correspondence which has grown 
to include as many as a dozen women of 
the southeast Kansas town. 

Her letters told a pathetic story of the 
war's aftermath, poverty and hardships. 
Many parcels followed, and her letters, 
expressing her Christian faith and cour- 
age, continued, 

When one of her children, son Akos, 
completed high school, the congregation 
of First Presbyterian Church, Parsons, 
became his sponsor and financed his pas- 
sage to America, so that he might enroll 
in the junior college at Parsons and later 


in the University of Kansas. 

The entire town welcomed the youth 
from beside the sometimes flowing Dan- 
ube, and Mrs. Kovacs wrote to her son 
as well as to her friends in Parsons. 

Mrs. J. C. Piper, Parsons, of the execu- 
tive board of the United Presbyterian 
Women and program chairman of the 
UPW’s national meeting, with financial 
backing from all of Mrs. Kovacs’ friends 
in the United States, invited her to at- 
tend the national meeting. She sailed on 
March 15, arriving in this country on 
April 1. 

Her first two weeks were spent at 
Stony Point, New York, in orientation 
with other foreign visitors. She is now 
traveling in the Far West with the teams 
of overseas guests which are meeting 
with United States women in the weeks 
preceding the Purdue meeting. 

Before her return to Yugoslavia, Mrs. 
Kovacs will visit with her son and will 
meet face to face the Parsons women 
she has learned to know through four- 
teen years of letter writing. 


Positions Open for 
Overseas Workers 


Dozens of positions are now open to 
serve overseas under the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Doctors, nurses, teachers, agricultural 
workers, social workers, business mana- 
gers—all are needed to work in Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa in conjunc- 
tion with Christian churches firmly es- 
tablished in these continents and now 
seeking to expand their ministries. 

In addition to highly skilled laymen, 
ministers are also needed in seminaries 
and training institutes, as well as in 
church extension work in cities and rural 
areas. All applicants need not only pro- 
fessional competency but, in the words 
of a descriptive booklet, “an openness 
of mind, flexibility of spirit, conscious- 
ness of community, sensitivity to human 
need, and the capacity for friendship.” 

Of supreme importance, the booklet 
continues, is the “controlling aim of the 
missionary . . . to make the Lord Jesus ~ 
Christ known to all men as their divine 
and only Savior.” 

[Additional information on overseas 
posts is available from the Department 
of Ecumenical Personnel, Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27,-N.Y.] 
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Board of Pensions 
Opens Rest Homes 

After analyzing over 900 major medi- 
cal claims involving over 700 ministers 
and 1960, the 


Board of Pensions decided to initiate a 


missionary families in 
new experimental program to provide 
for some of the special needs. Many sit- 
uations develop in which there is need 
for inexpensive temporary living quar- 
ters away from the manse during con- 
valescent periods—such as after surgery, 
a heart attack, or a nervous breakdown. 

A novel experimental program will 
be in operation on May 1, 1961, in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Ten mobile homes 
have been completely furnished and set 
up in an area known as Flowerwood. The 
units were designed for vear-round liv- 
ing and include air conditioning as well 
as a large screened-in porch. A car will 
not be necessary, as the location was 
carefully chosen, with public transporta- 
tion immediately available and with 
grocery, drug, and other stores within 
two blocks 

A supervising couple, who will live in 
one of the ten trailers, will act as host 
and hostess, and assist if emergencies 
develop. Contacts will be established so 
that nursing service and hospitalization 
can be provided if needed. 

4 modest charge of fifteen dollars a 
week plus the actual cost of utilities will 
be made for each unit, but this amount 
will be reduced or eliminated if a min- 
ister or missionary family is unable to 
meet the cost. Usually the residency will 
be for a month or more but not over 
twelve months. 

[Inquiries concerning the availability 
of these units should be addressed to 
the Board of Pensions, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.] 


Four Endorsed as 
Candidates for Moderator 


Two laymen and two pastors have 
been endorsed by their respective pres- 
byteries as candidates for Moderator of 
the 173rd General Assembly. Although 
it is customary for candidates to receive 
presbytery endorsement, nominations for 
Moderator also may be made from the 
floor of the Assembly. Election of the 
Moderator is the chief item of business 
at the afternoon session of the initial 
day of the Assembly, on Wednesday, 
May 17 

The May 15 issue of PrespyTeRIAN 
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Lire will contain biographical informa- 
tion about the following four candidates: 

Wayne H. Byrne, elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Plattsburgh, New 
York (Presbytery of Champlain) ; 

The Reverend Walter D. Cavert, 
pastor of North Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York (Presbytery of Ca- 
yuga-Syracuse) ; 

The Reverend Rex S. Clements, pas- 
tor of Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania (Presbytery of 
Philadelphia) ; 

Paul D. McKelvey, elder of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, South Pasadena, 
California (Presbytery of Los Angeles). 


Refugees: 
Waiting for a Word 


Two thousand people in Europe, most 
of them with tongue-twisting names, are 
waiting for a magic word that will speed 
them on their way to the United States. 
They are the kind of people that founded 
America, and the kind we have always 
welcomed—people who chafed at the 
restrictions of a system that stifles initia- 
tive, who wanted a fuller life than they 
could see ahead in their homeland, and 
who had the courage to risk their safety 
for their dreams. 

Take the case of Budimir Zlatko. 
Zlatko will be thirty-seven on the fif- 
teenth of May—a broad-shouldered man 
with graying hair and a pleasant, forth- 
right expression. But in the last eight 
months there has been a subtle change 
in the set of his shoulders, his speech is 
less frank, his step less independent. 
Sometimes he seems not to hear ques- 
tions that are asked him. 

Since August, 1960, Zlatko has lived 
in a refugee camp in Greece—an army 
barracks converted into quarters for 600 
refugees—and he is beginning to wonder, 
though he tries to push back his doubt, 
why he risked escape from his native 
Yugoslavia. 

Eight months ago the reasons were 
compelling. Zlatko had struggled to build 
a small business—he owned a truck, an 
orchard, and a mill. With his wife and 
children he was beginning to enjoy com- 
forts and develop a self-assurance he had 
never known on his father’s farm. It was 
a minor success story in the best Amer- 
ican tradition—a tradition that has no 
place in that corner of Europe. 

The government acted. Zlatko’s land 
was confiscated for the benefit of the 
community. He was offered a job as a 











hired hand, with no voice in running hig 
farm. Many of his countrymen have a. 
cepted such terms—Budimir could no 
accept them. Sending his wife and chi. 
dren to his father’s home, he set out op 
foot across the rugged mountains tha 
separate Yugoslavia from Greece. Ong 
over the border he surrendered to the 
police and was sent to a refugee camp 
at Attica. There he wrote to the World 
Council of Churches, asking help to get 
to the United States. 

It was a letter of expectancy—and 
for a while, as he was interviewed, cor. 
responded with, photographed, inter. 
viewed again, Budimir knew hope. But 
eight months have passed since then. 

Budimir has a roof over his head. 
enough to eat, and clothes to wear, but 
despair has replaced hope. Conditioned 
to hard, eager work, he is bored with no 
job to do. He misses his family. Budimir 
Zlatko has not vet surrendered to the 
apathy that saps the souls of camp refu- 
gees—but he is beginning to realize that 
he must fight it every day. 

The Razonovic family, like Bucimir, 
are Yugoslavs. But Aleksandar, his dark- 
eyed wife Irina, and their ten-vear-old 
son Dmitri took a different route out of 
their native country when restrictions be- 
came unbearably confining. They es- 
caped into Italy, and tasted refugee camp 
life for several months—then decided to 
break away when they, too, felt them- 
selves beginning to cling to the squalid 
camp security that smothers courage. Il 
legally they crossed the border into 
France—and, like Budimir, have some- 
times wondered if escape was worth the 
struggle they have faced. 

Irina and Aleksandar Razonovic are 
both scientists, trained in a highly spe- 
cialized field. Ironically, experts in their 
line are in great demand and command 
high wages both in Europe and the 
United States. But, without visas, they 
cannot get work permits in France, and 
Aleksandar has been forced to accept a 
poorly-paid job as a laborer which barely 
feeds his family and leaves him with a 
sense of frustration because his capabili- 
ties are atrophying. Even this work is 
precarious, for his employer has warned 
Raz@novic that he must leave at a mo- 
ment’s notice if his presence is discov- 
ered by the authdrities. 

In, the United States the Razonovics 
would take their place among highly- 
educated, intelligent people able to make 
an outstanding contribution to their com- 
munity. As out-of-camp refugees, they 
now live in a wooden shack in a marshy 
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field, depend on Church World Service 
distributing centers for their clothes and 
for food to supplement their scanty diet. 
The brisk battle to survive leaves them 
no time for the camp refugees’ enervat- 
ing hours of gloomy introspection—but 
adversity is damaging their physical 
health and souring their outlook. Their 
eyes shine with desperate hope when 
they say “America.” 

And America is willing to welcome 
Budimir Zlatko, the Razonovics, and the 
two thousand other refugees they rep- 
resent. They have not been rejected, 
they are not entangled in a snarl of red 
tape—they have been screened, cleared, 
and declared eligible for immigration 
under U.S. Public Law 86-648. Planes 
are literally warming their motors to 
bring them to America. Only one thing 
is lacking—one magic word unspoken: 
sponsorship. 

Every refugee, before he can be ad- 
mitted to the United States, must be 
sponsored by an American family—or a 
church. The obligation is simple—spon- 
sors agree to find refugees adequate 
homes, help them look for jobs; behave 
like “good neighbors” until they are self- 


supporting and make an initial adjust- 
ment to American life. There is no finan- 
cial burden—refugees’ passage is paid 
either by the World Council of Churches 
or our State Department—for the United 
States Government regards the admission 
of refugees as an eloquent testimonial 
to our way of life, the vigor of our tradi- 
tions, and the strength of our commit- 
ment to freedom. Representatives of 
Church World Service meet each refugee 
at his plane or ship and arrange his trip 
to the sponsor’s home. 

Recently James MacCracken, direc- 
tor of immigration services for Church 
World Service, listed five types of home- 
less persons now readily admissible into 
this country under the law. These five 
classifications are: 

1. Stateless refugees under the man- 
date of the United Nations, living in 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, and Turkey. These are the 
two thousand persons cited above. 

2. Dutch Indonesians. The law pro- 
vides for visas to 3,136 more families, and 
Church World Service estimates its share 
of responsibility at 6,000 persons. 

3. “Difficult-to-resettle” cases. Up to 


500 people with special problems, pro- 
vided they are not institutionalized, can 
be admitted. In many instances these are 
ill or handicapped persons separated 
from their families living in the United 
States. 

4. Tuberculosis cases. Mr. Mac- 
Cracken announced that “present legis- 
lation allows for the waiver of TB ex- 
cludability of visa applicants, provided 
that they are the spouse, parent, or child 
of permanent resident aliens in the 
United States, citizens of the United 
States, or persons eligible for visas or 
parole entry....At this time we have 
forty-two cases pending.” 

5. Cuban refugees. Thousands of es- 
capees from Castro’s regime are living 
in Florida and need resettlement in other 
parts of the country (see “Exiles in 
Miami,” P.L., April 15). 

American Protestants, Mr. McCracken 
writes, “have made it possible for Church 
World Service to find homes and secure 
futures for 118,000 refugees who were 
frightened and alone. The practical re- 
sults of compassion and energy can pro- 
vide additional sanctuary for 10,000 ref- 
ugees in the ensuing two years.” 
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RSV (@ONCORDETIE BIBLE 
IN CLASSIC WHITE 


White is for weddings. ..white is for confirmations. ..white is for 
Spring. And this RSV Concordette Bible is a soft, classic white. 
It is small (474” x 7”) and slender (less than an inch thick). 
Yet it is remarkably complete. It includes a presentation page, 
. all in color. It has a 192-page con- 
cise Concordance and list of proper names, and over 75,000 
center column references. 

Choose from two white editions of the Concordette. One is 
leatheroid, with amber edges, for $5.95. The other is white 
washable imitation leather, with gold edges, for $7.95. 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing 
house and your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (iG 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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NEWS 


Illinois Synod 
Starts Campaign 


A thoroughgoing campaign has been 
set in motion in Illinois to meet the prob- 
lem of providing the pressing capital 
fund needs of the Svnod’s agencies and 
institutions 

Five main points are emphasized by 
the campaign planners. 

1. Our forefathers, through their dedi- 
the 
churches in which we worship today. 

2. With Christian foresight, our fa- 
thers the concept of the 
Church to full-time, everyday 


service to God, through the ministry of 


cation and sacrifice, built for us 


expanded 


include 


our synod agencies. 

3. Today we are more than a congre- 
gation in a crowded city or quiet coun- 
tryside, with Sunday moming services. 
We are also a hospital, colleges, homes 
for the aged, homes for orphans, a camp- 
ing program, a “wav of life” on a college 
campus, needed churches in new com- 
munities and in the teeming inner city. 

4. Today, the 200,000 members of the 


Svnod’s 600 churches constitute the 
United Presbyterian Church in Illinois, 
a Church with a daily mission. The 


Church must not neglect the instruments 
it has established for continuing that mis- 
im Illinois 

5 The 


long-deferred agency capital fund needs, 


sion 


program, adopted to meet 


Renovation in a building on Blackburn College campus is one instance of many 


is far more than a fund-raising effort. 
Basically it is a spiritual responsibility to 
minister in God’s name to hundreds of 
thousands of people, whose needs can 
be met adequately only if we think, pray, 
act, and give together. 

Prior to the adoption of the program, 
at least six svnod agencies were contem- 
plating individual appeals for vital capi- 
tal funds. Substantial sums were being 
diverted annually from synod agency 
operating budgéts to meet emergency 
capital costs, thus crippling both current 
and long-term programs, 

Faced with these facts, 114 Commis- 
sioners voted unanimously at synod 
meeting last June for one united appeal 
to meet the priority needs of all the 
agencies 

In voting the program, Synod acted 
on a report of a planning committee 
which emphasized that “this campaign 
is not intended to be in place of or in 
competition with any other financial plan 
or need of the local church, Presbytery, 
Synod, or General Assembly,” but sup- 
plemental to them. 

A committee on validations, headed 
by the Reverend Harold R. Martin of 
Bloomington, reduced $20,000,000 in 
long-term capital needs to $5,544,500 in 
priority items. A number of criteria were 
the 
considering the requests made by the 


used by validations committee in 


various agencies and institutions, includ- 





types of work which will be financed by Synod of Illinois capital fund campaign. 


W 


ing these questions: 

Are the needs urgent? (Will lack of 
such funds curtail present programs?) 
Can these needs be met from resouregs 
other than those to be received through 
such a capital funds appeal? What is the 
relation of the project to the total Gep. 
eral Mission Program of the Church? 
How many people will be benefited? 

Five church-related colleges— Lake 
Forest, Millikin, Ilinois, Blackburn, and 
Monmouth—were allocated a total of $2. 
000,000, These colleges are growing 
rapidly, with 1959-60 enrollments total- 
ing 5,607. 

By 1970 enrollments are expected to 
reach 9,000, increasing the student body 
149 per cent over 1950. The colleges 
plan to apply the capital funds toward 
such facilities as a library; a_ larger 
science laboratory; the replacing of an 
arts, music, and biology center destroved 
by fire; and a chapel. 

In the National Missions program the 
allocation within the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago is $840,000, including $350,000 for 
the development of seven new churches 
in suburban areas and $390,000 for in- 
ner-city rehabilitation. 

inner-city funds will go to churches 
caught in the vortex of the rapidly 
changing city, and to 
houses whose varied programs for youth 
and adults have been seriously hampered 
by lack of adequate facilities, Also con- 
templated is a new church for the Great 
Lakes Naval Station personnel. Outside 
of Chicago, the National Missions pro- 
gram validation is $69,000 for the de- 
velopment of fourteen new churches in 
the most vital areas. 

The Synod’s Christian campus min- 


neighborhood 


istry, being conducted in many cases on 
an ecumenical basis with other Protestant 
denominations, was allocated $725,000. 
The 1960 enrollments at the seven col- 
leges and universities being served were 
47,575. By 1970 the colleges expect a 
total of 92,400 students. 

The expanding Christian Camping 
Program was allocated $434,500, to pro- 
vide eventually for 13,500 summer camp- 
ers. The Synod’s three present camps had 
room for only 3,691 in 1960. Two new 
camps in northern Illinois are planned. 

Two Presbyterian Homes for the Aged 
are to be enlarged. A total of $250,000 
has been earmarked, for this purpose. 
Funds from the synod program will pro- 
vide for sixty-four more residents. 

The sum of $100,000 was validated for 
the new synod headquarters building in 


Springfield. 
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To provide space for a new in-patient 
dinic in Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Chicago, $100,000 has been ear- 
marked. 

Kemmerer Orphan’s Home at Assump- 
tion, Illinois, will receive $75,000 for a 
new building for teen-age girls. 

Solicitation of pledges for the pro- 
gram started in April and will continue 
through June. The appeal is being di- 
rected through all ten of the Synod’s 
presbyteries to all of the 600 churches, 
with the purpose of reaching each in- 
dividual church member, Some 23,000 
men and women are carrying the appeal 
to members of their local churches. 


First Negro Moderator 
Installed in Kenya 


The Reverend Charles Kareri, the first 
African Negro to be elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa, was re- 
cently installed in the Scottish Church. 

Speaking after the ceremony, Mr. 
Kareri, a Kikuyu, expressed optimism 
over Kenya’s future and said he hoped 
the interracial fellowship in the Church 
would prevail in the emerging new 
Kenya nation. He was referring to the 
recent general elections which saw an 
African majority government come to 
power, marking a first step toward self- 
government in this British colony. 


Orthodoxy Proposed as 
“Major” U.S. Religious Body 


The United States Government has 
been called upon to designate Eastern 
Orthodoxy as one of the nation’s major 
religious bodies. 

U.S. Senator Clifford P. Case of New 
Jersey has drafted a resolution which 
would give Orthodoxy equal status with 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and 
Judaism, particularly in relation to re- 
ligious participation in governmental 
ceremonies. 

Senator Case noted that, while Ortho- 
dox churches report a constituency of 
some 2,807,000 members, some Federal 
agencies have not included their repre- 
sentatives in such ceremonies, While the 
other three groups have not been for- 
mally designated by Congress as “major” 
religious bodies, they have been consid- 
ered as such as a matter of course. 

Twenty-five states in the union have 
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@ Children drink their daily milk rations from brass tumblers, glass jars, or 
earthenware mugs at milk center in Bombay operated by the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, one of numerous projects aided by the joint relief pro- 
gram of Church World Service, overseas arm of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S.A., and Lutheran World Relief. Some 750,000 children, 
nursing mothers, physically handicapped, lepers, and refugees from Tibet 
receive daily rations of milk, much of it from U.S. government surplus sup- 


plies, at centers throughout India. 


already passed resolutions designating 
Eastern Orthodoxy as having equal status 
with the other bodies. Other resolutions 
are pending. 


Roman Catholic Writers 
Look Fifty Years Ahead 


Striking similarities between some con- 
cerns which preoccupy Protestant groups 
and the directions in which the Roman 
Catholic Church is moving can be seen 
in a group of articles recently written 
for a Roman Catholic weekly. Seven ex- 
perts in various church fields commented 
on the shape they expect the Roman 
Catholic Church to assume over the next 
fifty years. The articles appeared in a 
special Easter edition of The Oklahoma 
Courier, journal of the Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa Diocese. 

Among the changes the five priests 
and two laymen expect in the Roman 


Catholic Church by the year 2011 are 
these: 

> Closer relations among Christian 
groups. 

> More participation by laymen in the 
life of the Church. 

> Concentration by the parish on the 
formation of dedicated Christians, with 
administrative work increasingly as- 
sumed by the diocese. 

> Reforms of the old concept of “colo- 
nial-type” missions, and increased par- 
ticipation of laymen in missionary ac- 
tivity. 

The Roman Catholic writers also ex- 
pect a continuation of the reformation. 
of the Catholic liturgy, with the possible 
abandonment of the use of Latin, The 
writer on the relation of the Church to 
education, Professor Justus George Law- 
ler of St. Xavier College, suggested that 
the chief problem confronting Catholic 
education will be the finding of funds 


to finance it. 
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DISCOVER THE 
VAGABOND WAY OF LIFE 


Send today for free color literature on 
mobile home living, plus the latest edition 
of “Vagabond U.S.A.” Discover for yourself 
how thousands of families are enjoying a 
life of fun, ease and comfort the Vagabond 
way—with tremendous savings, too. May 
we put you on our mailing list? Simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 
Dept. P, New Hudson, Michigan 
Please send free information on mobile 
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IDEAL GIFT FOR 
GRADUATION 


THE STUDENT 
AT PRAYER 


Compiled by 
H. D. Bollinger 





THE 
STUDENT 
AT 


PRAYER 





The Student at Prayer contains contribu- 
tions from over 70 persons, including 
pastors, students and professors. College 
students and graduates will find this 
simple book of prayers a real aid in dis- 
covering the greatness of God. Hard-back, 
96 pages. each, $7.50 per dozen, 





The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
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Farm VACATIONS tee 


Now available the NEW Farm Vacations and 


i Holi 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept. PL, New York 
Now York 











Of People and Places 


DAILY SHUFFLEBOARD 
COMPETITION IN CHURCH GYM 

First Presbyterian Church of Sterling, 
Illinois (the Reverend Kenneth A. Mor- 
tonson, pastor), started something in 
1956 which is now of community-wide 
interest. It established a shuffleboard 
court in its basement gym to be made 
available to “oldsters” who were inter- 
ested in playing during the winter 
months. The use of the equipment has 
grown to the point where there are now 
three courts, with playing a daily event 
open to members of all denominations. 
| Voluntary contributions are made by the 
| players to cover equipment costs, paint 
| for the lines, wax, and other expenses for 
maintenance. In addition, the gifts de- 
fray about fifty dollars of the annual cost 
| for light and heat. 





CHURCH TO SHARE $110,000 BEQUEST 
The members of First Presbyterian 

Church of Casper, Wyoming (the Rev- 

erend Thomas C. Davies, pastor) , recent- 


| ly voted unanimously to share a bequest 


which it received from two former mem- 
bers, the late Misses Marie and Musa 
Ross. One-half of the gift of $110,000 
will be used to build a Ross Memorial 
| Chapel adjacent to the church, and one- 
half will provide an endowment for 
| scholarships at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary in San Anselmo, California. 
First Church was recently the scene of 
the presentation of a 1961 Chevrolet 
pick-up truck to the Reverend Robert P. 
Ramer, missionary to India. The gift was 
the result of a “Truck for-India” project 
conducted among the churches of the 
Presbytery of Wyoming. In accepting the 
keys, Mr. Ramer (on furlough) told of 


























Thirteen of the men who welcome opportunity to use three “‘open-to-all” shuffle. 
board courts in basement gym of First Presbyterian Church, Sterling, Illinois, 


the tremendous need for the vehicle in 
his work in The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Industrial School in Sang- 
li, and in audio-visual evangelistic travel 
in northern India. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT NAMED 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph J. Copeland 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, has been elected 
unanimously as president of Maryville 
(Tennessee) College. He will succeed 
Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, who will retire in 
July after thirty-one years in office, as the 
seventh president of Maryville in its 142- 
year-old history. 

For twelve years Dr, Copeland has 
been a member of the Board of Christian 
Education of the now United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. For the past nine 
years he has been pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, during 
eight of which he has also been a men- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Mary- 
ville College. 


“RETIRED BOYS” SERVICE RECOGNIZED 
Fifteen members of the RBs (Retired 
Boys) of First Presbyterian Church, 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Paul A. Corcoran, pastor), were recently 
feted at a banquet in recognition of their 
voluntary service to the church. Organ- 
ized in 1955, the group of men, ranging 
at present in ages from sixty-five to over 
ninety, have worked over 2,000 hours 
per year. They have processed over 
100,000 pieces of mail, have handled 
most of the work involved in preparing 
the church’s annual report and directory, 
and have undertaken responsibility for 
various maintenance tasks. Plans are now 
under way for establishing a weekly 
recreation program for the group. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. Brooklyn, Oakland, Calif. (the 
Rev. Hovey M. Hovagimian, pastor). 

Westminster, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(the Rev. Frederick Wyngarden, pas- 
tor). 

75th. First, Elsinore, 
Joseph Easter, pastor). 

50th. First, Pinellas Park, Fla. (the 
Rev. H. P. McCormack, pastor). 


Calif. (the Rev. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Memorial, Phoenix, Ariz. (the Rev. 
Herbert E. Manning, pastor), of a new 
building containing a sanctuary and ad- 
ditional Christian education space. 

First, Woodbury Heights, N.J. (the 
Rev. Ernest C. Enslin, pastor), of new 
education /recreation facilities. Also, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church was 
observed. 

North, Elmira, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Collea, pastor), of a new building con- 
taining classrooms and Willits (social) 
Hall. 

First, Millerton, N.Y. (the Rev. Earle 
L. Eastman, pastor), of the completely 
remodeled and redecorated church in- 


James 


terior. 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio (the 
Rev. Raymond V. Kearns, pastor), of a 


new Christian education building. A 


feature of the structure is a lounge for 


youth activities. 

Hanoverton, Ohio (the Rev. John 
P. Borter, pastor), of a new education 
wing and the renovated sanctuary. 

First, East McKeesport, Pa. (the 
Rev. David A. Haines, pastor), 
extensively remodeled and expanded 
church plant. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Hope, Plainfield, Ind. (the Rev. C 
Luther Bostrom, organizing minister), 
with 66 charter members. 
















We’re so happy because... 
we have a Life Income and our 
money helps others 


Peis od I always wanted to make 





a gift to the Church but we also 
needed the income from our money. 

We found the perfect solution in the 
Foundation’s Life Income Plan where- 
by we can make a contribution to carry 
on the work of His Kingdom and at the 
same time receive regular income pay- 
ments. We saved taxes too when we 
transferred some securities to the Foun- 
dation. 

This Life Income Plan appealed to 
us also because the income is not fixed; 
both principal and income can grow 
with the economy of our country.” 

Find out about this Life Income 
Plan. Fill in coupon today! 
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Without obligation, 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


please send me your pamphlet explaining 
benefits of your Life Income Plan for - - - 


C) two lives 





send C] one life 
for 

FREE Your birthdate 
booklet Your Name 


Birthdate of other person 
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Mental Illness 
Strikes Children Too... 


thousands of them... 

even little ones of four or five! 
The National Association for Mental .s, "oy 
Health is carrying on a research pro- 
gram to combat the mental illnesses 
of childhood. Support this program. AS 
Help conquer mental illness, Next. 


Give at the Sign of the Ringing Bell! 
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Lake Mohonk Mountain House 


In the mountains of Eastern N. Y. 
State. A different type of resort 
where the relaxed atmosphere has 
been a “tradition” for 92 years. No 
bar. Arrivals and sports restricted 
on Sunday. 300 comfortable rooms. 
Generous and tasty meals. 7500 
acres mountain property. Private 
lake. American Plan. Family rates. 
Special package rates in spring and 
fall. Open April 14 to late October. 


——— ee » 
Write for booklet IM from Smiley Brothers, "Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





c: ARTOONS on TV are going great these 
days—the old as well as the new. 
Children will look at the new “Funday 
Funnies” characters or at old Popeye 
banging Bluto on the head, any cartoon, 
apparently, producing the same narcotic 
effect. The Barbera-Hanna team, spread 
out now from “Huckleberry Hound” and 
“The Flintstones” into the proliferation 
of ever new characters in ever new time 
slots, are riding the crest of the big new 
wave of the future. Perhaps something 
has at last come along to challenge the 
authoritative popularity of the three big 
successful TV formulae, to wit, westerns, 
cool detectives, and .situation so-called 
comedies. Being the only successful chal- 
lenger to date, we say, why quibble over 
details. Anything would be better than 
much of the inane network TV in the past 
three years, Even cartoons, 

The thing about cartoons is that real- 
ity can be whimsically distorted. A road 
runner can, for instance, make a fool of 
a willing but ingenuous fox. Or a friendly 
ghost, called Casper, can do his whole- 
some ectoplasmic meddling by frighten- 
ing all bad people. Or Quick Draw 
McGraw can continually shoot himself 
in the head, suffering only superficial 
powder burns and mild humiliation. To 
which we say: fine. Whimsey is exactly 
what we have about run out of. But 
whimsey is really good only when 
comes in very small amounts and at er- 
ratic intervals. Regular and large 
amounts are dangerous. 

Cartoons, admitting the danger, are 
nonetheless an improvement on cowboy- 
cool detective-situation comedy stuff. 





Davey (right) and Goliath star in a new 
religious cartoon series for children. 
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A Plug for Whimsey 


The Flintstones, for instance, are a bet- 
ter TV couple than any live couples seen 
on a continuing weekly series. Yogi Bear 
and Huckleberry Hound show the “real” 
Three Stooges, the Untouchables, or 
Steve McQueen to be patently sadistic. 
The irrepressible Bugs Bunny is much 
more fun than Dennis. And so on. Better 
cartoons would naturally increase this 
factor of favorability. But in shaking one 
bad habit, are we not adopting another, 
which, in time, will become standard- 
ized, routine, run according to formulae, 
hence terrible? 

The TV industry seems incapable of 
breaking up what appear to be winning 
combinations. That is the whole point. 
Flyers, gambles, playing hunches, doing 
new things just do not seem to be a 
part of making money out of TV, which, 
as a whole, remains bitterly conservative, 
nay, downright reactionary. The whole 
citizenry should stand up and wail. 


The Church has now gotten onto the 
new wave, by the way, with a Lutheran- 
produced, National Council-sponsored 
TV cartoon series called “Davey and 
Goliath.” Actually it is not really car- 
toonized. The particular technique in- 
volves filmed episodes of little puppet- 
like figures which are pictured on minia- 
ture locations. The figures are small 
enough to fit into H-O gauge railroad 
cars—which they do in one episode. 

Davey is a little boy who has a dog 
named Goliath capable of talking with 
him, although with no one else. These 
two get into and out of believable 
scrapes, fixes, hard situations. And 
Davey learns “Who God Is,” which is the 
over-all title of the pilot series of thir- 
teen segments, each running fifteen min- 
utes. Made for small children, the series 
has done well to date, receiving enthusi- 
astic local reception. 

The series is certainly the best effort 
that the Church has yet made for small 
children. Perhaps it portends even bet- 
ter and less obvious ventures. What it 
lacks right now is a really light-handed, 
graceful approach. With only fifteen 
minutes to work within, the producers 
seem determined to precipitate their 
theological material within the first 100 
seconds. In later series let us hope that 
the producers will relax, accent the de- 
lightful a bit more, and the serious a 
bit less. Even little children have a sense 
of humor. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE ,..,.di2) 


A Presbyterian college “. a arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed, moderate cost. The 








ities, Bus Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professionali for ministry, medicine, etc. New dormi- 
tories, library, gym. Dr. Theodore A. Rath, Pres., 
Bloomfield, N. 3. 
Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enroliment. Academic Excellence — Christian — 


Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
= Write to: The President's Office, Carroll 








CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4 college of 
r 7 —_ traditi f achieve- 
KENTUCKY fone. “cocducational, Liberal 
Arts, Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty. CEEB's 
required. Write a. Office, Box P. L., 








COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 

rite: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 




















COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, _ four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully helor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Libera! Arts 

featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 

iors, About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 

for graduate study in the professions. Write - 
of Dept. LB, Wooster, 








FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN $2287 
COLLEGE “ew liberal arts college with bold 


new approach to unified learning. 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values. 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fia. 





GENEVA COLLEGE termed Beaver Falls. Pa. Re- 


Two new men’s and women’s > doom ories ready 
sept. 12, 1961. Accredited liberal arts college with 
pre-prof., teaching, bus. and engin. programs. Acad- 
emic excellence from a Christian viewpoint. College 
Boards required. Request ‘Viewbook’ from Registrar. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


ereobyterian. coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
; a | campus. Enr 800 











HASTINGS 
CcOnwtcLEGE 


Quality arts and sciences since 1882. Four-year 
liberal arts, 29 major study fields. 800 enrollment 
80-acre campus, modern physical plant, three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 
ter, classroom-administration, library. 

Write: Dir. of Admissions, Hastings, Nebraska 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. a campus in the 
Write, iMino is 


Land of Lincoln, oderate costs 
College, Department A, 











JAMESTOWN | COLLEGE, gomesers, 


Developing a Casiotice Paiiesesty of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed 
ucation, Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 
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COLLEGES 
AND CAMPS 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 












Coeducational Colleges 


School of Nursing 





Coeducational Colleges 
Charlotte 8, N.C. 


JOHNSON €. SMITH Founded 1867 
UNIVERSITY Presbyterian affiliated, coed, 


fully accredited. 4-yr, liberal 
arts college offering courses leading to A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. Also School of Theology offering 
courses leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Perry, Pres. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation's 
finest suburban communities 
Central placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated; enrol- 


emphasis 








ment limited to 800: libera 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 
Write Box PL.. Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest. Ulinois 
MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Saint Paul. Minnesota | 


A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
Pre-professional preparation 

for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey M. Rice, President 

















Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 


A tour-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, Business Administration, Sciences. Pre-profes- 
sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
legiate athletics for all. Write President Ralph W. Lioyd, 
Box 8B, Maryville Coliege, Maryville, Tennessee. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
ollege. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling. moderate 





-osts. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshali, Mo. 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 


Science, Pre-professional. Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 


THE 
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A PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF 


y-Waelel-Jullae- teh 2-talila 


LIBERA A t c 








U LS A Largest = yterian- 

affiliated niversity, 
7 colleges: arts & Ry engi- 
ae business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 


7 fine buildings, modern equipment. 


| beautiful communes national fraternities and 





sororities, Air TC. Metropolitan location. 
ans of University of Tulsa 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 333° 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministeriai, and others. “The Friendly 
College, noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 





PRESBYTERIAN - 
ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 


| tion is followed by one year Internship with 


liberal stipend. For information, write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 





Coeducational Preparatory 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Feioicaw 

Presbyt Coed. Grad 9-12. 
AC ADE MY College — industrial arts, 
agriculture, business. home ec.. music. Work pro- 


gram. Rate $900. Workships: scholarships. Catalog 
T.H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College. Tenn. 





Boys’ Preparatory 





SSTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Libera! Arts College of 1150 ee. we ees: B.A., 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. and B. 
Educ. 60 ai North ot Pittsburgh. “Founded | in 1852. 
_Write: Direct 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 





ADMIRAL nh Peollegs preper: 

ator: ‘oms Riv eters- 
ACADEMY? . Fila. Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fila, cutee. uidance for college and ca- 


reer. Sports, ats, nds. Summer camp & school 
Catalog: Adm. Farr. Acad., =x P, Toms River, N.J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY °23.85 
INSTITUTE College preparatory and gen- 
ROTC. Boys taught atte steay. _™, oa, 


vidual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, we, NJ. 





fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty hi 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 





Men's College 





er ie Easton, Pa. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 52ststecon 
Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry. Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs. His- 
tory and Lit., and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 
1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Dir. of Admissions. 





Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio | 





PARK COLLEGE risatiegt: hee 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 
Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed. 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 
B.S Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes Personal 
interest, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 











Tarkio. Missouri, 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
me? San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts coeducational university 
; offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
' ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
y Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
fa am 


<= 


new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores > pes 
James Woodin Laurie, Presi 








Women’s College 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 12. Overall enn $1400.00 








Box 45, New 
Our One 


FORK UNION MILITARY 935 02% 


Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 @ . Develops concentration. Accredited 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D... President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 





Summer Schools 





Combine study and travel in Alaska! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Whitworth and Sheldon Jackson 

: June 12—July 14, 1961 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs. 
Specializing in Education. 

Two week workshops included in 
summer school program. 

For information: R. R. Armstrong 

Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
Box 479—Sitka, Alaska 








. Ta ~ + + 
FUSCULUM COLLEGE 

Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body, Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, Tenn. 
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INTER AMERICAN UNIVERSITY | 
OF PUERTO RICO {5 seges, Dolins. 


. 61 summr 

rgms: Lat.-Amer. Cent.; Biol-Gen'] Sci. Tchrs. Inst.; 

i Schi Stu. Sci, Camps; YMCA Prof. Lead ain 
man Workshop, Creative Writing Workshop; Int’ i 


Inst. Music Seminars. Free Brochure 


Dr. Geo. Boyer, 1AU, San German, Puerto Rico. 


| 3213 W. School Mouse 





PEDD 


IE Where Christian influences 


vail and 
the development of character is combin with high 
scholastic attainment. A_college preperata school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully a sports. 


Summer School. Exit 8, N. J 
Morong, Hdm., Box 


.- & . . oad 


Turnpike. Catalog 
Hightstown, NJ. 





Girls’ Preparatory 





Boarding & Day School for 
Girls. Pre- school —_ high 
school. Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for 
college. Small classes. Art, music, drama, sports. 
22-acre suburban estate. Moderate rate. Lutheran 
Established 1890. Write for catalog. Tel. GE 8-6122. 

Lane, ladelphia 44, Pa. 


LANKENAU 





Camps 





ADIRONDACK WOODCRAFT °8 


Sa & Adventure in th Bn. Be 
CAMPS -18. Five s eparate age . , a 
Adirondack. “Sane jan 


vate lakes near Old Forge 

canoe trips. Riding. Forestry. riflery. Tutoring. Ma- 
ture councilors. 3 nurses. Bkit. William &. Abbott, 
Di . Box 2386, Fayetteville, New York. 





NOTTINGHAM CAMPS) = Agemmer 
Siendehie for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps; 
360 acres. All sports: riding. a fishing. sailing, 
golf Pool. Dramatics. Summer tween 
Phila.. Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay. Catalog. 
Norman C. Farniof, Bex 1010, Colera, Maryland. 
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BOOKS 





A Major Statement of Protestant Faith 


opert McAfee Brown has fashioned 
R a substantial reputation for himself 
as the best writer for laymen among 
contemporary Protestant theologians. 
His newest book, The Spirit of Prot- 
estantism (Oxford University Press; 
$4.50), adds luster to his reputation. It 
is a comprehensive statement of the 
Protestant faith for modern church peo- 
ple who are in a quandary, and for intel- 
ligent Roman Catholics and Jews, who 
deserve to have a fair and comprehensive 
statement to study. 

Brown’s book covers the entire scope 
of typical Protestant concerns, ideas, 
traditions, and enigmas. Helpful appen- 
dixes at the end of most chapters go into 
the enigmas or into tangential matters, 
for instance, Protestant use of neo-Gothic 
architecture and the split chancel (both 
of which Brown is against). His gener- 
ous use of subheads is a boon to the 
reader, and his use of the unexpected 
witticism a welcome surprise, completely 
in line with his statement: “Grace is no 
longer grace if it ceases to surprise us.” 

The strong points of Brown’s book 
are its comprehensiveness, its size, its 
tidiness in handling everything from 
germane history to germane but prolix 
doctrinal matters. The reader comes to 
see that the Protestant faith is not shal- 
low, rigid, or picayune. He comes to 
know its power through understanding 
its thoroughness—and this through Dr. 
Brown's seemingly effortless, but precise 
style. 


If the title of A Faith of Our Own 
(World, Cleveland; $3.75) suggests a 
homemade, individually concocted re- 
ligion, it is misleading. Its author, Austin 
Farrer, warden of Oxford’s Keble Col- 
lege, is a theologian of standard, main- 
stream Christianity. What makes his 
book worth recommending to a friend 
is the remarkable clarity and charm of 
the writing. Presented in superbly good 
English, such formidable doctrines as the 
Trinity, the function of the Holy Spirit. 
or the gift of Grace are illuminated 
afresh for the nontechnical reader. For- 
merly a teacher of psychology, Dean 
Farrer writes with penetrating aware- 
ness of the evasions, needs, and aspira- 
tions of the ordinary Christian who be- 
lieves, but needs help for his unbelief. 

Another book by Austin Farrer pub- 
lished last month is Love Almighty and 
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Ills Unlimited, one of the Christian 
Faith Series of books issued by Double- 
day ($3.50). Concerned entirely with 
the perennial problem of the existence 
of evil in God’s world, this book is of 
less general appeal than A Faith of Our 
Own. But it speaks convincingly to Chris- 
tians troubled with doubt over the issue 
of human suffering, and will make a 
valuable addition to church libraries. 


Through the years many books have 
been written about Jesus. Two of the 
most recent, and totally dissimilar, ap- 
proaches are: Jesus of Israel by Mar- 
chette Chute (Dutton; $3.00), and The 
Prophet from Nazareth by Morton 
Scott Enslin (McGraw-Hill; $4.95). 

In Jesus of Israel, for ages fourteen 
and over, Miss Chute has based her book 
entirely on contemporary material, the 
same method she employed in an earlier 
work, Shakespeare of London. Miss 
Chute believes that the single greatest 
help to understanding the Gospels is 
knowledge of what people were doing 
and believing during the time in which 
Jesus lived. 

Morton Scott Enslin, Professor of 
Biblical Languages and Literature at the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, sees Jesus as a prophet, standing 
in the long line of Jewish prophetic his- 
tory. Miss Chute emphasizes the con- 
tradiction to physical jaw that character- 
ized the whole ministry of Jesus. Pro- 
fessor Enslin sees no supernatural forces 
at work, instead explains everything in 
terms of the towering personality of 
Jesus. Many who disagree with these 
two theological approaches may still 
find spiritual enrichment in these new 
attempts to reveal Jesus. 


The prayers in David Head’s second 
volume, Stammerer’'s Tongue (Mac- 
millan; $2.50), do not strike home with 
the immediate force of those in the first 
(He Sent Leanness). It is harder to por- 
tray the stumbling Christian than it is to 
satirize the out-and-out pagan in all of 
us. Nevertheless, this small volume 
should speak to most journeyers in faith, 
whether their immediate situation be 
dryness (“O Lord, talking to Thee is 
like talking to a brick wall”), or despair 
(“Cancer of the intestine. It is almost a 
relief to be sure. It is something to have 
an hour to walk, and possibly pray, 


before Susan expects me home from 
work,” this one begins). 


Two days after the appearance of The 
New English Bible, Oxford University 
Press published The English Bible: A 
History of Translations from the Earliest 
English Versions to the New English 
Bible ($3.75). by F. F. Bruce, Professor 
of Biblical Criticism at the University of 
Manchester in England. This notable 
book is a critical study which considers 
the strength and weakness of each of the 
many English versions of the Bible, be. 
ginning with Wycliffe’s literal rendering 
of the Latin, c. 1384. “From Tyndale’s 
New Testament of 1525 down to the 
Revised Standard Version of 1952,” Dr. 
Bruce points out, the various English 
Bibles belong to “one dominant tradi- 
tion”: they are all revisions. The New 
English Bible, on the other hand, is a 
completely new translation. 


The City—God's Gift to the Church, 
written by three United Presbyterian 
pastors whose churches are in inner- 
city areas, is more than a mere summary 
of the trials and triumphs of the new 
kinds of ministries being developed in 
some urban neighborhoods. In seventy- 
one memorable pages, the adventuring 
ministers describe a gift of faith which, 
according to the foreword, is “layered 
among the flashing lights, the contrasts 
of wealth and poverty, the crowded liv- 
ing and loneliness of modern urban 
living.” The booklet ($.35) is available 
from your nearest Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Service. 

The Architectural Setting for Re- 
formed Worship, a twenty-page pam- 
phlet, is the joint work of Dr. Leonard J. 
Trinterud, Professor of Church History 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
and Dr. James H. Nichols, Professor of 
Modern Church History, Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chi- 
cago. In brief but succinct chapters, the 
two Chicago churchmen discuss pre- 
Reformation relationships of architecture 
to worship, innovations resulting from 
the Reformers’ inflyence on worship, and 
some suggestions for present-day Prot- 
estants in designing church sanctuarics. 
Copies of the pamphlet ($1.00) may be 
obtained from the Presbytery of Chicago, 
Office of the Stated Clerk, 8 South Dear- 
born, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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WHAT UNITY 


SHOULD WE SEEK? 
by Edward W. Stimson 







(Continued from page 6) 
approval to participation by their dio- 
ceses in such unity plans based on the 
same principles that have been used in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The Lam- 
beth statement says, “The unity between 
Christian Churches ought to be a living 
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iversity 

ble: A ff unity in the love of Christ which is shown 
Earliest & in full Christian fellowship and in mutual 
English [| service, while also, subject to sufficient 














ofessor [J agreement in Faith and Order, express- 
rsity of J ing itself in free interchange of ministries 
10table #§ and fullness of sacramental Communion. 
nsiders [§ Such unity, while marked by the bond 
of the If of the historic episcopate, should always 
le, be. &§ include congregational fellowship, active 
dering &§ participation of both clergy and laity in 
idale’s § the mission and government of the 
to the 9 Church, and zeal for evangelism.” .So 
.” Dr. they were willing to have lay elders and 
nglish presbyteries if everyone would accept 
tradi- ‘the bond of the historic episcopate”— 
New meaning bishops in the apostolic succes- 






, isa sion ordaining all the clergy. 

Now Dr. Blake accepted this proposal 
and spelled it out in terms he hoped 
would be palatable to other Protestants. 
In his new united Church of these four 
denominations and as many others as 
might be persuaded to join, Dr. Blake 
called for a combination which “must be 
both reformed and catholic,” using the 
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enty- word “catholic” not in the sense of “uni- 
iring versal,” but as denoting the “catholic 
hich, parts of the Church”—Anglo-Catholic 
ered and Eastern Orthodox. The united 
rasts Church would have ordained ruling el- 
| tiv. ders, participating in government equally 
rban with clergy, as in our Presbyterian 
able Church, but it would also have bishops. 
stri- And to make sure that the high Episco- 

palians would be satisfied that all bishops 
Re- and clergy would be ordained in the 
am- apostolic succession, he proposed that 
d J. “the reunited Church shall provide at its 
ory inception for the consecration of all its 
ry, bishops by bishops and presbyters both 
- of in the apostolic succession and out of it 
ted from all over the world from all Christian 
hi- churches which would authorize or per- 
the mit them to take part,” this to be fol- 
re- lowed by other ceremonies in which all 
ire the ministers would receive such acts 
om and prayers from the bishops and other 
nd leaders as would satisfy them that the 
rt fullness of divine grace for the ministry 
Ps. had been conferred. This would mean 
pe that all Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
(0, Congregational ministers would receive 
r- the laying on of hands of Episcopal bish- 

ops so that thereafter high Episcopalians 
E 
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could feel that our performance of the 
sacraments would be valid. 


Prior questions 

Now when such a proposal is made, 
by such able and popular leaders, the 
first reaction of many is bound to be, 
“What are we waiting for?” And many 
will fear to voice criticism and run the 
danger of being called unpopular ob- 
structionists. Yet I feel the question 
should be asked, “Is this the unity we 
should seek, or a real step toward it, 
or would this only hinder real progress 
toward the best and ultimate unity?” 

To answer this, we must ask a prior 
question—“What sort of unity is our ulti- 
mate goal?” 


The Master’s words 

And to answer this question, we should 
seek the mind of Christ, by searching the 
teaching of our Lord. Three passages of 
Scripture seem most relevant. The first 
is the passage in Jesus’ intercessory 
prayer in John 17: 

“That they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us, so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. The glory which thou hast given 
me I have given to them, that they 
may be one even as we are one, I in 
them and thou in me, that they may 
become perfectly one, so that the 
world may know that thou hast sent 
me and hast loved them even as thou 
hast loved me.” 

Three characteristics of the ultimate 
unity are clear here. First, it should be 
a universal unity, “that they may all be 
one.” Second, that its nature is primarily 
spiritual, of the nature of the oneness in 
spirit of the Father and the Son, with no 
form of government specified; and third, 
it must be sufficiently visible and ob- 
servable that the world may be impressed 
and led to believe in Christ. 

A second relevant saying of Jesus is 
in the tenth chapter of Mark’s Gospel, in 
Jesus’ reply to the request of James and 
John for special seats of power on his 
right and left hand in his glory: 

“You know that those who are sup- 

posed to rule over the Gentiles lord it 

over them, and their great men exer- 
cise authority over them. But it shall 
not be so among you; but whoever 
would be great among you must be 
your servant, and whoever would be 
first among you must be slave of all. 

For the Son of man also came not to 

be served but to serve, and to give his 

life as a ransom for many.” 

Here Jesus obviously warned against 





dictatorial power, as exercised in the 
hierarchical offices of the Roman civil 
government, and forbade it in his 
Church, In the light of this clear saying, 
I have never been able to justify in the 
Christian Church the development, well 
after New Testament times, of metropoli- 
tan bishops and archbishops. The term 
“bishop” in New Testament times was 
synonymous with the term “elder.” There 
were a number of the elder overseers in 
each church, as at Philippi. The change 
of this office to one of governmental au- 
thority over a district with its subordinate 
clergy was influenced by the very pagan 
Roman hierarchical pattern Jesus warned 
against. From all I know of bishops in 
the Methodist and Episcopal Churches, 
and after all the experience of our fore- 
fathers with the abuses of prelacy, I shall 
take some convincing to make me sub- 
mit to having bishops. There is insuffi- 
cient space in this article for me to give 
all the reasons why I oppose having bish- 
ops. Let me just say this: the greatest 
menace to the Church of Christ in the 
modern world is secularism. The Church 
must maintain her independence and 
freedom from governmental pressures 
and controls—both from national and in- 
ternational secular governments. Now 
bishops are more easily controlled by 
governments. Constantine used the 
fourth-century bishops at Nicaea. Eng- 
lish history is full of instances of govern- 
mental use of bishops. The case of 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the exception when the King’s 
appointee, whom hé expected to be pli- 
ant to his will, changed character, and 
stood up to the King. For every Bishop 
Dibelius of Germany there have been 
many more who have knuckled to secular 
power, Bishops were not conspicuous in 
Niemidller’s pastors’ emergency league 
which tried to stand up to Hitler. The 
power bishops hold makes them vulner- 
able to pressures of administrative ex- 
pediency. It is easy for governments to 
twist their arms. The bishops of England 
are still elected by Parliament, so that 
a Socialist-Labor English government 
can have too much control over Lam- 
beth. In Russia, the communist govern- 
ment has controlled the Orthodox bishops 
of the historic episcopate of apostolic 
succession and sent a communist agent 
to the World Council meeting at Evans- 
ton. Christian hope in Russia is in the 
free, democratic Baptists. Here in Amer- 
ica, when McCarthyism threatened per- 
sonal liberties, one Methodist bishop was 
grilled, but modesty should not forbid 
us to recall which denomination spoke 
out officially in effective protest. 
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WHAT UNITY 
SHOULD WE SEEK? 


(Continued) 


~@n outward ceremonies 


A third relevant saying of Jesus, spoken 
to the woman by the well of Samaria, 
showed his attitude toward outward cere- 
monials and traditions. The 
pointing to nearby Mt. Gerizim, tradi- 
tional site of worship of the Samaritans 
with their hereditary priesthood, said, 
“Our fathers worshiped on this moun- 
tain; and you say that in Jerusalem is the 
men ought to worship.” 
“The hour is coming when 
neither on this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
Father, . . . The 


and now is when the 


woman, 


place where 


Jesus replied, 


will you worship the 
hour is coming, 
true worshipers will worship the Father 
in spirit and truth, for such the Father 
seeks to worship him. God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth.” 

In the light of this clear forsaking of 
traditional outward rites for spiritual 
reality, I would consider the rite of ordi- 
nation in the apostolic succession. High 
Anglicans believe that when their bish- 
ops, whom they claim to be in an un- 
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broken succession from the original 
twelve Apostles, perform the rite of or- 
daining bishops and ministers, a special 
unction or grace flows through their 
hands as they lay them ypon the person 
being ordained, conferring upon them 
the ability to perform sacraments which 
are valid in a way that our sacraments, 
in other Protestant traditions, are not. 
The tangibility of this special flow of 
grace, more than just a symbol of a 
spiritual meaning, is very similar to the 
sacramentarian belief of the Roman 
Church, in the objective operation of 
ceremonial acts and ‘words, as the instru- 
mental cause, ex opere operato, beyond 
the spiritual experience of the recipient. 
So for high Episcopalians the visible act 
of ordination by their bishops has a more 
than symbolic meaning, similar to that 
which Roman Catholics give to baptism 
and transubstantiation in the Mass, Be- 
cause only their bishops, and Roman and 
Eastern Orthodox bishops, can confer 
this grace, the Episcopalians cannot share 
in the Communion services with other 
Protestant clergy, and they do not ex- 
change certificates of transfer of mem- 
bership like other Protestants, holding 
that they alone possess a valid ministry. 
To us this is sheer magic, a vestigial 
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~ CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY TO YOUR CHURCH 
AND ITS GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 


AND it is against this back- 
ground that the Church must 
make its case and carry out 
its enlistment program if the 
Church is to be serviced. 
About 1,500 young men 
and women are at present en- 
rolled in the eight seminaries 
related to our Church; the 
need in 1970 will be 3,000. 


THERE IS REASON FOR CONCERN. 
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remnant of superstition which should 
have been shed in the Reformation. It 
is impossible for most modern minds, 
trained in the skeptical objectivity of the 
scientific age, to believe it. Its unreality 
is evident when you observe the results. 
As Jesus said, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Christian layfolk baptized 
and taught and confirmed and served the 
Lord’s Supper by ministers who are not 
in this claimed Apostolic Succession are 
every bit as good and spiritually inspired 
vital Christians as Episcopalians, some- 
times even better, as they are more able 
to pray their own rather than rote 
prayers. Of course, not all Episcopalians 
really believe this doctrine, but the high 
Episcopalians, through their threat to 
secede if it is not given top priority in 
all plans of union, wield it as a club. 

It is to mollify them that Dr. Blake 
proposed the mutual laying-on-of-hands 
ceremony as part of his plan of union, 
for no one else would see any need of 
this. 


Would the world believe? 

But what would the modern skeptical 
scientific world, which is supposed to be 
attracted to belief in Christ, think of such 
a spectacle? They would laugh us all to 
scorn, as it would prove to them that 
the Church is still full of unbelievable 
mumbo jumbo; and I personally would 
feel that my intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity were sacrificed if I participated 
in such a rite, however we were allowed 
to define it. It would cast a reflection 
upon my former ordination in the true 
spiritual succession of Christ’s Church, 
and upon the value of all the sacraments 
I have performed. 

Even more seriously it would encour- 
age more people with superstitious ten- 
dencies to think they had something 
superior thereby, and perpetuate magic 
in the Church. Suppose we had the mu- 
tual laying on of hands, and some of us 
took it seriously, as if it conferred on us a 
new and different grace. Then some 
Presbyterian ministers might think they 
became possessors of a higher degree of 
sacramental grace thereby, and refuse to 
serve Communion with ministers of the 
Southern Church lacking this Episcopal 
laying on of hands. This ceremony would 
scare other good and honest Churches 
away from the resulting union. I should 
rather remain separate than yield to it. 
If the high Anglicans will not come down 
off their ridiculous high horse on this 
issue and admit that the rest of us are 
equally Christian ministers, then let the 
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onus for keeping the division remain 
where it belongs. If this sounds sinful on 
my part to some, they would have 
thought our Lord was sinful, too, for 
he did not shrink from causing division 
by insisting upon free worship in spirit 
and reality. He came to bear witness to 
the truth, and not to seek unity at any 


pric €. 


Toward the unity we seek 

Fortunately this is not our only or best 
option. We already have a promising 
growth toward the unity we should seek 
in the Ecumenical Movement of our 
Councils of Churches on the local, na- 
tional, and world levels. These have more 
prospect of including all denominations, 
and can be strengthened to make a more 
effective witness to the world of our real 
spiritual unity in Christ by some such 
means as the United States of the 
Churches proposed by my good friend, 
E. Stanley Jones. Last summer the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order of the World 
Council of Churches framed a report 
which was adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee for transmission to member 
Churches for consideration, which says: 

“The Commission on Faith and Order 
understands that the unity which is both 
God’s will and His gift to His Church is 
one which brings all in each place who 
confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully 
committed fellowship with one another 
through one baptism into Him, holding 
the one apostolic faith, preaching the 
one gospel and breaking the one bread, 
and having a corporate life reaching out 
in witness and service to all; and which 
at the same time unites them with the 
whole Christian fellowship in all places 
and all ages in such wise that ministry 
and members are acknowledged by all, 
and that all can act and speak together 
as occasion requires for the tasks to which 
God calls the Church. 

“It is for such a unity that we believe 
we must pray and work... . In particu- 
lar we would state emphatically that the 
unity we seek is not one of uniformity, 
nor a monolithic power structure. . . .” 
To all of which we say, “Amen.” 


Great less for little gain 
The Blake-Pike proposal seeks too 
much uniformity, With its universality 
episcopacy. We would abdicate that po- 
sition if we merged in this union, For 
some years we have had a growing move- 
ment for a worthy building to house the 
National Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
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ington, D.C., as the symbol of that 
guardianship. This fine project would 
have to be abandoned. We have believed 
that our United Presbyterian witness 
should be made truly nationwide by 
union with our Southern brethren, We 
could join with the Dutch Reformed and 
other Presbyterian groups, and now pos- 
sibly with the United Church of Christ, 
without forsaking any of our cherished 
principles. The “Joint Statement” by the 
International Congregational Council 
and The Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World Hold- 
ing the Presbyterian Order, drawn up 
at Sévres, France, on August 1 and 2, 
1960, points in this more fruitful direc- | 
tion. This Blake proposal would mean | 
saying good-by to our Southern Presby- | 
terian hopes and to these other attrac- 
tive prospects. In fact, in accepting the 
of bishops, it would make too much of a 
monolithic power structure. Its reordina- 
tion ceremony would shut too many peo- 
ple out. It would make more difficult 
rather than easier the eventual broad 
unity of the whole Church, with all de- 
nominations that desire it keeping their 
identity and contributing their richness 
and values to the united Church. 

Especially, it would throw away in 
this preliminary union most of what The 
United Presbyterian Church should be 
able to contribute from our rich tradi- 
tion to that eventual union: the parity 
or equality of the clergy, our commit- 
ment to representative democracy, and 
our insistence upon intellectual integ- 
rity. We have always looked upon our- 
selves as specially able guardians of 
American democracy, which we helped 
to frame with small help from monarchial 
Episcopalian definition of the “Catholic” 
Church, it would postpone the growth 
toward possible union of the whole “cath- 
olic” Church in its true meaning. 

The unity we seek is better than this— 
a unity of all the branches which bear 
the fruit of the Spirit in the Vine; of all 
denominations and Churches which be- 
lieve and trust in Christ Jesus as Lord, in 
such visible ecumenical organization as 
to witness to their mutual love and ac- 
ceptance to the world, with universal 
communion, and as to unite their efforts 
and strength to increase His Kingdom 
on earth; yet with mutual tolerance and 
forbearance of such traditional differ- 
ences in ritual, inoffensive secondary be- 
liefs, custom, and governmental practice 
as may express different cultural back- 
grounds and temperaments in the rich 
variety of God's creation and Providence. 
So all who worship in Spirit and reality 








may together win the world to Christ. 
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You can feel secure, and forget 
your investment problems by par- 
ticipating in the Presbyterian An- 
nuity Plan. 

This plan, sponsored by the 
Church Boards for over 70 years, 
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assures you a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 
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THE BLAKE 
PROPOSAL 


by Robert McAfee Brown 
(Continued from page 7) 


ideas from the pronouncements of an- 
other denomination. But Dr. Heuss con- 
cludes his sermon by suggesting that if 
Dr. Blake is really serious about reunion 
he might consider making the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral his starting point! One can 
only have sympathy with Dr. Blake in 
the face of this kind of discussion. 

Some opponents are not simply against 
this proposal for union, but against all 
proposals for union. Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy of the Methodist Church appears 
to be the spokesman for this point of 
view. In an article in The Christian Cen- 
tury (January 8, 1961), of which the 
most charitable thing that can be said is 
that it was obviously written very hur- 
riedly, Bishop Kennedy says in effect 
that he likes things fine Just The Way 
They Are. We should be proud of the 
achievements of our American Churches, 
rather than beating our breasts over our 
disunity. There is not “a country in the 
world where the Christian Churches are 
more vital and relevant than they are in 
the United States.” Bishop Kennedy is 
inclined to ascribe this vitality to de- 
nominational competition. If we unite, 
we will become authoritarian. Bishop 
Kennedy therefore has no sympathy at 
all for the kind of thing suggested in the 
Blake proposal. Conclusion: “Organic 
union is neither an ultimate aim nor a de- 
sirable one.” 

It would not be fair to associate all 
Methodists with Bishop Kennedy’s views. 


Methodists have actually taken a very 
active part in past ecumenical endeavor, 
even when some of their bishops were 
less than fully sympathetic. 


Areas of genuine concern 

So although some Christians may want 
no reunion on any terms, many more 
Christians are genuinely distressed at the 
ways in which denominations have rent 
the seamless robe of Christ with their 
divisions. They do believe in union, even 
though they may have questions about 
Dr. Blake’s particular proposal for union. 
As we examine the concerns of this group 
of people, we find that they divide them- 
selves into four main categories: 

bustle; 
bigness; 
bureaucracy; 
bishops. 

A good many people are worried about 
the frantic bustle that will ensue if Dr. 
Blake’s proposal bears fruit. Robert 
Spike, one of the most forward-looking 
leaders of the new United Church of 
Christ, has pointed out how tragic a 
waste of time and manpower it would be 
to spend the next decade working out 
procedures of reunion, spending endless 
time in committee meetings deciding 
which committees should be retained, 
which merged, which obliterated, and so 
on and so on and so on. All the bustle in- 
volved at the level of the sheer mechanics 
of Church union will drain off energies 
that could better be used promoting the 
cause of Christ throughout the whole of 
a tragically alienated world. 

There is substance and thoughtfulness 
behind this concern. It is a plea that the 
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Church not become so overinvolved with 
its own inner structures that it fail to re- 
member that it has a gospel to preach 
and a world to confront. 

The difficulty, however, is that if one 
makes this argument normative for ecu- 
menical concern, it reduces ecumenical 
activity to a standstill. No unions or mer- 
gers can be effected on these terms. Since 
other things are more basic to the ongo- 
ing task of the Church, the work of actual 
reunion must receive too low a priority 
ever to be put into effect. But, it may be 
countered, if the Churches are to con- 
front the world with vigor and power, 
they must surely at the same time engage 
in the task of putting their own houses in 
order. To ask the world to unite in a com- 
mon humanity centered in Jesus Christ is 
flabby advice when those making the 
request are not even able to unite among 
themselves. 

Another level of rebuttal to the com- 
plaint about bustle has been the “Gill's 
gun response.” President Theodore Gill 
of San Francisco Seminary has com- 
mented that the Church today has a 
gun at its head, a gun held by the world, 
a world that sees very little need for the 
Church, and would be just as happy to 
remove it, so that the arena would be 
clear for those who are really serious 
about the needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If the Church means business, it 
must recognize the disorder in its own 
house and repair the disorder—before 
the gun goes off. If the price for this ac- 
tivity is some bustle, then bustle there 
must be. And while the bustle will nec- 
essarily occupy some, it need not occupy 


all. 


Somewhat akin to the concern about 
bustle is the concern about bigness. 
This one has been argued both ways. 
Some people glow expansively at the no- 
tion of a Church of 20,000,000 members, 
and inflect the word to read “bigness!” 
Such a denomination, they argue, can 
make a greater impact upon the world: 
its leaders will speak for more people, its 
pronouncements will carry more weight, 
and it will demonstrate that a sizable 
segment of Christendom has been able to 
reconcile its differences, join together, 
and live the kind of Christian unity that 
so many Christians are only willing to 
talk about. These arguments are some- 
times based on those blessed American 
words “efficiency” and “expediency,” but 
they can also be based on a recognition 
of the importance of a united Christian 
voice in a divided non-Christian world. 

Other people, however, see bigness not 
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as an asset but as a liability. They inflect 
the word to read “bigness?” and they put 
a lot of cynical stress on the question 
mark. For them, size (at least, that kind 
of size) would be an encumbrance. They 
recall that the Christian Church prob- 
ably made more impact in the first cen- 
tury than it has ever since, and that it 
did so as a mere handful of people con- 
spicuously lacking in techniques of or- 
ganization and promotion. The Church, 
they argue, fell upon evil days precisely 
when it did become big in the days of 
Constantine. Better, they suggest, a sig- 
nificant minority witness on the part 
of the Church than bigness for bigness’ 
sake. And even bigness for the sake of 
something other than bigness carries its 
own built-in risks, which are cumber- 
someness, slowness, and ecclesiastical 
timidity. 


All of which suggests an allied but 
more specialized type of concern. This 
can be described by the word bureauc- 
racy. Bureaucracy seems to be an inevi- 
table outgrowth of bigness. The bigger 
an operation (even a Church) becomes, 
the more people are needed to keep it 
running. And the more people are 
needed to keep it running, the more there 
have to be delegated lines of authority, 
hierarchies, chains of command, and red 
tape. New projects have to be “cleared 
at the highest levels.” Local officials can- 
not act until they have consulted those 
above them. Reports have to be filed in 
triplicate. Efficiency experts have to re- 
organize things every few months. All of 
this, it can be argued, leads to immobili- 
zation, lack of initiative, the stifling of 
new ways of doing things, and even- 
tually to an organization that directs 
most of its attention simply to its own 
inner operation. 

On the other side, however, it can be 
argued that one bureaucracy, rather than 
four, might represent gain for everyone. 
It might make possible the elimination 
of much of the tragic waste and overlap- 
ping that now results because four de- 
nominations are doing the same things 
in four different ways. This duplication 
of effort among competing denomina- 
tions, with its consequent waste of time, 
energy, and money, is a pitiful thing to 
behold, Much of this could be cured in a 
new denomination. The potential evils 
of bureaucracy there would always be— 
no organization can avoid these. That a 
Church need succumb to them is less 
than self-evident. 


UT significant as are reactions about 
bustle, bigness, and bureaucracy, 
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they pale to nothing in the face of reac- 
tions to the notion of bishops. The new 
Church would have bishops. Some react 
with the response, “Naturally.” Others 
react with the response, “Over my dead 
body.” A good many more react some- 
where in between. 

In his sermon, Dr. Blake tackled this 
difficult question first of all. And since 
many critics appear not to have read 
what he actually said, we must repeat his 
words as the basis for our own discus- 
sion: 

“The reunited Church must have vis- 
ible and historical continuity with the 
Church of all ages before and after the 
Reformation. This will include a ministry 
which by its orders and ordination is rec- 
ognized as widely as possible by all other 
Christian bodies. To this end, I propose 
that, without adopting any particular 
theory of historic succession, the reunited 
Church shall provide at its inception for 
the consecration of all its bishops by bish- 
ops and presbyters both in the apostolic 
succession and out of it from all over the 
world from all Christian Churches which 
would authorize or permit them to take 
part. 

“I propose further that the whole 
ministry of the uniting Churches would 
then be unified at solemn services at 
which the bishops and representative 
ministers from each Church would, in 
humble dependence on God, act and 
pray that the Holy Spirit would supply 
to all and through all what each has to 
contribute and whatever each may need 
of the fullness of Christ’s grace, commis- 
sion and authority for the exercise of a 
new larger ministry in this wider visible 
manifestation of Christ’s Holy and Cath- 
olic Church. You will note that this pro- 
posal implies no questioning of the reality 
of any previous consecration or ordina- 
tion, nor any questioning of their having 
been blessed and used by God. It does 
imply that a renewal of our obedience to 
Jesus Christ in this visible uniting of His 
Church can be the occasion of fresh in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit and a new 
charisma for us all.” 

Now to this a number of things must 
be said. Perhaps the most important 
thing to be said is to urge people to read 
the statement carefully. But since it may 
not be completely self-explanatory, some 
further comments are in order: 


1. No Presbyterian ought to blanch 
at the word “bishop,” though many do. 
Every man ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry becomes, in our understanding 
of the word, a “bishop” (see Form of 
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Anatomy, Physiology and Microbiology. 
Contact S. J. Vellenga, Divisional Chair- 
man of Natural Science and Mathematics. 





Wanted: Dedicated, Christian secretary, 
full references required, irregular hours; 
rapidly expanding university; write Pres- 
ident, Inter-American University, San 
German, Puerto Rico. 


Books PY Any atin any preny 
title, or year published, without obligation 
to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 
Brainard Books, Box 411-PL, La Grange, 
Illinois. 





European Holiday! Small, select group; 
leisurely schedule, jet, first class hotels. 
$1195. inclusive from New York. July 9. 
Dr. Robert L. Caldwell, 1244 East Second 
Street, Whittier, California. 





Camp Henry on Kimball Lake near Ne- 
wago, Michigan, features tennis, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, horseback riding, 
nature study and handcrafts for boys and 
girls 8-14. $28.50 per week. For details 
write Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
47 Jefferson Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Tour Scandinavia and Northern Europe 
including London, Edinburg, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, Paris. July 1- 
22, First Class. Write Dr. Robert M. Young, 
First Presbyterian Church, Akron 4, Ohio. 
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THE BLAKE 
PROPOSAL 


(Continued) 


Government, ch. 8). This clears some, 
though by no means all, of the air. It 
means that the question is net, “Are bish- 
ops proper to the Church?” but rather, 
“What do we mean by a bishop?” 


2. But the nub of the disagreement 
can be located more precisely. It has to 
do with the whole question of the minis- 
try and how the claim to be a minister is 
validated. In the Presbyterian Church, 
the presbytery ordains to the ministry of 
Word and Sacrament by prayer and the 
laying on of hands. In the Episcopal 
Church this is done by bishops, who like- 
wise ordain by prayer and the laying on 
of hands. It is the Episcopal claim that 
this act of ordination by bishops places 
the ordinand in a “historic succession” 
which must receive this outward mani- 
festation in order to be authentic. That 
Episcopalians hold this action by bishops 
to be necessary seems in the eyes of many 
to imply that those not ordained in this 
fashion have not been properly ordained, 
and are therefore less than true ministers. 


3. But before we settle too quickly for 
this unhappy implication, we need to rec- 
ognize that there are three ways in which 
Episcopalians have interpreted this idea 
of historic succession. 

For some, it is of the bene esse, the 
“well-being” of the Church. Advocates 
of this position feel that ordination at the 
hands of bishops is “a good arrange- 
ment,” a wise way of showing that there 
is in fact a continuity of the Church down 
through the ages. 

For others, the historic succession 
manifested in episcopal ordination is of 
the plene esse of the Church, necessary 
to the “fullness” of the Church. Churches 
that lack this are, to that measure, less 
than fully churches. They may preach 
the gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments, but the fullness of the Church is 
not in them as long as episcopal ordina- 
tion is lacking. 

Finally, there are some Episcopalians 
(the “high Anglicans” or “Anglo-Catho- 
lics”) for whom historic succession is of 
the esse of the Church, the very being of 
the Church itself. No succession, no 
Church. The true Church is found only 
and exclusively where there are priests 
ordained at the hands of bishops, through 
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whom they receive a special grace they 
would otherwise lack, and without which 
they are not true ministers. 


4. Now the curious thing about dis- 
cussions of the Blake proposal has been 
that most of its opponents have jumped 
to the conclusion that when Dr. Blake 
mentions “historic succession,” this nec- 
essarily means only the last of these three 
views. 

To this erroneous conclusion two re- 
marks must be made: (a) Dr, Blake ex- 
plicitly states that his proposal does not 
adopt any particular theory of historic 
succession; and (b) the Episcopal 
Church itself does not insist that an Epis- 
copal ordinand shall subscribe to a given 
one of the three views. He is free to adopt 
whichever view he wishes. It is there- 
fore unthinkable that Episcopalians 
should demand that non-Episcopalians 
adopt only the third of these views of the 
meaning of “historic succession,” since 
they do not demand this even of them- 
selves. The third and second views would 
be impossible for Presbyterians, but not 
necessarily the first, and in holding to it 
Presbyterians would be holding to noth- 
ing “higher” than what many Episcopa- 
lians already believe. This means that all 
the lengthy discussions about bishops 
that concentrate on the “high Anglican” 
view are beside the point. 


5. This is not quite the end of the 
matter, however, for opposition to the 
bishops in the Blake proposal comes not 
only from Presbyterians. High church 
Episcopalians are particularly unhappy 
with the proposal. If Presbyterian critics 
feel that the doctrine of succession is too 
high, high Anglican critics feel that it is 
too low. They object to the point the 
non-Episcopalians persistently overlook, 
namely, that no particular theory of his- 
toric succession is presupposed. High 
Anglicans do want a particular theory of 
succession, i.e., their theory. We can be 
sure that they will fight for their theory 
to the end. They are a small minority in 
the total life of the Episcopal Church, 
but they are an articulate, well-informed, 
and dedicated minority. Whatever their 
critics may say, their view of apostolic 
succession is not “sheer magic,” nor have 
they mounted a “ridiculous high horse.” 
They feel, with genuine Christian pas- 
sion, that their view is essential to the 
preservation of the gospel. How far they 
will succeed in convincing their fellow 
Episcopalians of this is another matter. 
But the latter is something that will have 


to be worked out in intramural Episeo. 
palian discussion. 

Needless to say, non-Episcopalians wil] 
want clear light shed on this matte; 
from Episcopal spokesmen. A view of the 
ministry that impugned the validity of 
non-Episcopal ministries would be un. 
acceptable to non-Episcopalians. But 
such a view is not the inference of the 
Blake proposal. 


6. Something else has been over. 
looked in the heat generated over the 
question of bishops. It has been assumed 
that all non-episcopally ordained minis- 
ters are somehow going to have their 
ordinations “set right” by episcopal lay- 
ing on of hands, as though this were a 
one-way street. But what Dr. Blake's 
proposal actually says is that “bishops 
and representative ministers from each 
Church” would commission all ministers 
—including Episcopal ministers—to a 
wider ministry in the new Church. (This 
is remarkably similar to the proposals for 
the new United Church of Ceylon, which 
represents the most creative “break- 
through” that has yet been achieved on 
this otherwise difficult matter of bishops 
and historic succession.) As Bishop Pike 
has put it, “We must let everyone lay 
hands on everyone else, and then let the 
Holy Spirit sort out who has done what 
to whom.” Whatever each Church has to 
offer, it will offer in such a ceremony. All 
will give, and all will receive. 

More thinking will be needed on this 
matter by Presbyterians, particularly in 
the light of work being done by a General 
Assembly Committee on the Meaning of 
the Ministry. But Presbyterians must be 
open at this point rather than closed. 


ID' Biake did not mean his proposal 
to be the last word on the matter 
of Church union. Some people have 
acted as though it pretended to be a final 
blueprint on the basis of which construc- 
tion should begin immediately. It is not 
a last word; it is a first word. But it has 
the distinct advantage of being a tangible 
first word. After much general talk at 
high levels and low about “the impera- 
tive to unity,” it is refreshing to have a 
responsible churchman put the challenge 
before us in such a concrete way, Unwill- 
ingness to examine the Blake proposal 
with full seriousness would be an abdica- 
tion of ecumenical responsibility, and 
yet another tragic indication that Chris- 
tians are proficient at mouthing their 
convictions but deficient in acting upon 
them. 
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The Turtle 
That Knocks at the Door 


“Is that the turtle that knocks at the door when he’s 
hungry?” Sam hunched over Mrs. Roper’s fence and pointed 
at one of the desert turtles sleeping under the creosote bush. 

“No, that’s Humpty,” answered Betsy, the freckle-faced 
girl who lived next door to Mrs, Roper. “Dumpty is the one 
that knocks. He waddles right up to Mrs. Roper’s door and 
bumps his shell against it until she brings him some lettuce. 
He makes so much noise I can even hear him over at our 
house.” 

“Well, Dumpty won't need to knock any more, because I'll 
be feeding him,” boasted Sam. “Mrs. Roper has hired me 
to be her turtle-sitter while she’s on vacation. That makes 
five jobs I've got. I'm going to take care of Mr. French's 
cats, the Johnsons’ parakeet, Buddy Novak's hamsters, and 
the Whitlows’ collies.” 

Sam straightened up with a toss of his sun-bleached 
sprout of hair. He hoped Betsy realized no other fifth-grader 
in Yucea Springs could rustle up that much business. 

Many people in the desert town went away in midsummer 
to escape the heat, so Sam had no trouble signing up two 
more pet-sitting jobs that day. When he got home, he showed 
the list to his father. 

“You certainly are enterprising,” 
“But that’s a pretty long list. With each family paying you 


approved his father. 


fifty cents a week, you could afford to hire someone like 
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Betsy to help you.” 

“Oh, I'll manage all right,” said Sam proudly. 

Sam did manage all right for the first week, when he had 
only the turtles, the parakeet, and eight hamsters to care 
for. He cleaned the hamsters’ and parakeet’s cages each 
day, and even took time to repair the fence around the 
turtle yard. While he was working there, Betsy came over. 

“Would you like me to help you?” she offered. 

“No, thanks,” said Sam quickly. Why did everybody act 
as if he couldn't do these jobs all by himself? 

The next week he was much busier. All his customers 
were away at the same time. This meant that he had three 
cats, a white rat, two collies, and a dachshund on his hands, 
in addition to the hamsters, the parakeet, the turtles, Little 
League practice, and a few chores at home. Hard as he 
worked, he fell farther behind every day. 

On Friday, when he went to feed the turtles, he realized 
he had forgotten to buy their lettuce. 

“Better let me get something for them,” called Betsy, 
who as usual was watching from across the fence. 

Sam answered crossly, “This is my job. You keep out of 
it. I'll bring the lettuce after baseball practice.” 

He slammed the gate behind him and ran home to put 
on his Little League uniform. Practice was hard and long 
that evening. He was so tired afterward that he went 
straight to bed. He was half asleep when he remembered 
Humpty and Dumpty. “Oh, why worry about turtles?” he 
groaned. 

But Sam was worried. All night in his dreams he saw 
Humpty and Dumpty crawling toward him with their turtle- 
mouths gaping hungrily. He dreamed that Dumpty came 
right into the room and tapped his shell against the bedpost: 
Knock-knock. 

Sam sat bolt upright, his eves wide open. In the pink 
light of the desert dawn, he saw Betsy rapping at his win- 
dow: Knock-knock. 

“Sam,” she whispered, “Dumpty’s so hungry he’s banging 
at Mrs. Roper’s door. I got up to see what was wrong. Then 
I noticed the gate open. The other turtle’s gone.” 

Sam dressed and ran back with Betsy to the turtle vard. 
Sure enough, the gate stood open. In the sandy driveway, 
they traced Humpty’s trail out to the street. What if Humpty 
had been run over! Sam remembered slamming the gate 
vesterday, but he hadn't made sure that the latch was 
fastened. He felt ashamed, after all his bragging. Betsy 
would have a right to say, “I told you so.” But instead she 
said gently, “Maybe Humpty was heading for Major Tan- 
ner’s garden.” 

They looked under every palo verde tree and cactus plant 
along the street. But it was in the Major’s garden that they 
finally found the runaway, nibbling at a sweet potato vine. 
Sam picked him up carefully and carried him back to Mrs. 
Roper’s. He put Humpty in with Dumpty. Slowly he tumed 
and fastened the gate. It had been easy to promise to take 
good care of all these pets. And it would be hard to admit 
that he couldn't handle the job alone. But Sam knew it was 
more important to keep that promise than to keep his foolish - 
pride. 

He stood twisting his sprout of hair in his fingers. “Say, 
Betsy, if we went half-and-half on the pay, would you be 
my assistant?” 

Her face lighted up. 

“Well,” said Sam, feeling better already, 
lettuce for the turtles while I go take the dogs for a run. 


“IT sure would. What'll I do first?” 
“vou get some 


See vou later.” 





Which frame is stronger? 


~ 
#s. 


Guardrail construction in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars has 
greater rigidity, offers the strength of strong side rails. 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an “X.”’ Weak in the middle, they 
lack the strength of strong side rails. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford and 
Mercury curve out. They are strong 
in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Faleon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially vul- 
nerable now that chemical compounds 
are used to keep roads clean and dry. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars, the 
most vulnerable body parts are gal- 





vanized, zine-coated to protect them 
against rust and corrosion. 


* * * 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are reinforced 
with steel beams. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter, reducing the likelihood 
of developing squeaks and rattles. 


* * * 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes fora tighter, stronger 
grip which reduces the possibility of 
doors springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers who 
remain inside the car in an accident 
are twice as safe. 
* - * 


One reason for the unusually quiet 





ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars, 
is the .soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our cars have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 


* - * 


These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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